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Chap. 1. 
The Babylonian Conception of Sin. 


As has been shown, religion was originally the relation 
existing between the gods and man. The duty of man :o bring 
sacrifices and to please the gods in every possible way, that 
he might enjoy their favor — this was religion. The relation 
of man to man was entirely foreign to this. Not until late do 
religion and morals become one). | 

Misfortune of all kinds was the result of the divine anger. 
The gods were the arbiters of destiny, the judges, who decreed 
good or evil as man deserved. If evil came, the god was 
angry. What could have caused this? Sin! This is one of 
the fundamental prineiples of the Babylonian religion, if not of 
all primitive religions — whatever incites the anger of the 
gods, is sin?). 

And what could this sin have been; what could have so 
enraged the deity that he sent this evil? -Perhaps tke unfortunate 


ı) C£f, Tiele: “Elements of the Science of religion.” Ii02 Relig. 
Sem. 5äf. 

2} Notice that this is the argument advanced by Bildad, Job 83—4 
This principle is especially noticeable in the Babylonian “penitential psalms”. 
There the afflieted man cries out in his anguish, “The sin I have committed, 
I do not know” (B. P. IV obrv. 19—21, 42—45 ef. V R. 50a 33/34). His 


‚suffering proved ihat he must have sinned, although he. could not tell 


wherein the sin lay. Often he would accuse himself of many sins (B. P. 
I rev. 3/4; IV obv. 36—41, rev. 45--48; VII obv. 18; B. M. S. VII 47), 
would regard himself as a sinner from childhood (Or. II pl. 3 obv. 19—21). 
Sometimes he did not eren know against what god he had sinned; who it 
was that was angry. (B. P.IV obv.3—9). For this prineiple in the N. T. 
cf. John 9, 2. 


V. A, G. Mitteilungen, 1905. 3. at 
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man had violated the laws of justice; had wronged a neighbor, 
whose protecting god thus exacted vengeance. This answer is 
possible, and, as morals became more and more a part of 
religion, came indeed to be considered a valid cause of divine 
anger. But originally this lay nearer home. What could have 
aroused this anger, must have been some wrong offered the 
god himself. But since man was related to the gods only in 
a religious sense, only through sacrifice, sin must originally 
have been purely ritual. Either the man had neglected to offer 
his sacrifice, or else had not offered it properly!). 

For not everything was suitable for sacrifice. The gods 
partook of only the purest foods, offered in such a manner 
that no uncleanliness could come upon them. The least 
impurity, and the sacrifice was defiled?). And not every 
one could offer sacrifiee or participate in the divine 
services®). Before the bärü-priest could perform his holy 
duties, he had to fulfill certain requirements, had to be of noble, 
priestly blood, a descendant of Enmeduranki; had to be of 
perfect bodily growth, and thoroughly acquainted with his 
: priesily duties®). Without doubt similar conditions had to be 
net, not only by other priests, but by laymen as well), Before 
the layman could bring sacrifice, he had to be ritually clean; 
otherwise it would not be accepted. Therefore, since it was 
man’s duty to offer sacrifice, it was first of all his duty to keep 
himself ritually pure. Any neglect of these duties was sufficient 
cause for the gods’ anger; was sin. Sin was thus originally 
merely the transgression of ritual laws, and as such appears 
throughout the Babylonian religious literature $). 

The usual method, by which the gods visited their anger 
upon man, was through sickness. Sickness was therefore an 
indication of sin. But more than this, it was also a state of 


1) Of. Relig. Bem. 163. _ 

®) C£. IV R. 19 No. 2 61/62; 26 No, 7 33/34; No. 5, 10f. 

°®) Of. Relig. Sem. 148, 151. 

*) Beitr. XXIV23—24. 

°) G£. below. 

°) In Surpw alone were moral transgressions regarded as sin. No 
distinetion was there made between thom and ritual sin, 
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impurity, unfitting man for participation in religious services; 
was therefore, not only an indieation of, but in itself, sin. 
Sickness was caused by evil spirits, the messengers of the 
gods’ anger. They entered the doomed man’s body, and firmly 
seated there, carried on their work of evil, undisturbed. Their 
presence was thereforesynonymous with sickness and uncleanliness; 
consequently also with sin. In time the evil spirits ceased to 
be looked upon as messengers of the gods’ anger; became 
independent of them; the inveterate enemies of their creature, 
man. ÜConsequently, even more than before, was a sick man, 
one possessed by evil spirits, unclean and distasteful to the 
gods, i. e, a sinner. 

Therefore in the Babylonian religious literature the 
expressions, sin, uncleanliness, sickness, possession by evil 
spirits, are pure synonyms. They denote an evil state of the 
body), the result of the divine anger?). It unfitted man for 
participation in religious ceremonies; made him, for the time 
being, an outcast?). 

Thus we read®): Mayest thou be freed from aranka 
mämitka hititka gillatka niska muruska tanihka kispu ruhü rusü 
np3asu limnäti Sa ameläti, from thy sin, bann°), transgression, 
wickedness, curse, sickness sighing, witcheraft, spell, charm, 
evil machinations of men. 

And again®): 

marustu imhurannima dina ana dän, 

purussa ana paräsi maharka akmıs ; 

dini din purussa purus; 

15. usuh mursu limnu 3a zumria; 

kussid mimma limnu 3a 3eräniia u buändia; 

limuttu Sa ına zumrüa Seraniva u buändia ibbasü 

ina ümi anne littasima anaku nüra lümur. 

!) Lumnu 5a zumri. 

?) A common expression for “sin” was Sörtu. It also denoted “punish- 
ment” (for sin?) (cf. H. W. B. 6363). According to Jensen, (K.B. V1,1,340), 
its original meaning was “anger” (of the gode?). 

») Surpu. I, 115—125. 

*) Surpu VII, 26—28. 

°) Mämitu = “bann” —= “uncleanliness;” cf. below. 


6) Sm. 1371 + Sm. 1877 (= K. B. VI. I, 266-267). 
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Uncleanliness!) has come aginst me, to judge (my) cause, 
To decide (my) deeision, have I knelt down before thee; 
Judge my cause, deeide my dicision; 
15. Tear out the evil sickness of my body; 
Destroy all evil of my flesh and my sinews; 
May the evil in my body, my flesh, and my sinews 
On this day come forth, and may I see the light. 
Again?), we find ASurbanipal praying during an eclipse, 
which was also considered the work of the evil spirits: 
15. ina lumun idäte pl. ittäte pl. limneti pl. la tabäte pl. 
3a ina ekalliia u mätia ibasa (-a) 
as3um üpis limutti (-t) mursu lä täbu arni 
gillat hititi Sa ina zumrüa ... 
ekimmu limnu Sa ittiia raksuma usah . . . 
amhurka usapika 
nis gätiia muhur Sime tasliti 
pusur kispiia pusisi hitätera 
usuh (-uh) mimma limnu 3a ana nakäs napistüa ülh- 
ka (-ka). 
20. In the evil of the signs.and portents, evil and not good, 
Which are in my palace and my land; 
Becguse of the evil magic, the disease that is not good, 


20 


the iniquity, Ä. 
The transgressions, the sin, that are in my body?) ... 
The evil specter that is bound to me and... 


20. I have petitioned thee, ‚have glorified thee! 
The raising of my hand accept! Hearken to my prayer! 
Free me from my bewitchment! Remove my sin!' 
Tear away whatever evil may come to cut off my life! 


!) For this meaning of marustu, cf. K.B. VL I, 374f. 

») B.M.S.L., 15—23. 

®) King reads here, „The transgression, the sin that is in my body, 
ete.“. He seems to refer the clause, 3a ina zumriia to hititi alone. However 
from analogy with other passages in the religious texts, where all the evils 
here enumerated, are located in the body, it is better to refer the -clause 
to all these terms; cf. mimma epes limuiti 3a ina zumrisu basa (IV R, 20 
No. 2, rev. 2); nakma u nakimti sa zumrüa (IV R. 28 No. 3 obv. 11) 
mursu 3a zumrüa (B. M. S. XXX, 12); and Sm. 1371 ete. (cited above). 
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Finally of the evil spirits it is said): 
asakka marsa ina zumrisu i$kunu; 
mämit limuttim ina zumrisu ıb3ü; 
45. umunnä ina zumrisu iSkunu; 
namlära limna ina zunrisu ıb3u; 
imta limutta ina zumrisu iSkuni ; 
arrat limuita ina zumrisu ıbSü; 
limna arna ina zumrisu iSkuni; 
50. imta 3erta elisuw ibsu; 
limutta iSkunu; 
amelu limnu päni limnu pü limnu lisänu limnu, 
kıspi ruhü rusü upsase mimma lımnu, 
3a ina zumur marsi iSSak (?)-nu . . 
They put a woeful fever in his body; 
A ban of evil hath settled in his body?); 
45. An evil disease they have put in his body; 
An evil plague hath settled in his body; 
An evil venom they have put in his body; 
An evil curse hath settled in his body; 
Evil (and) sin they have put in his body; 
50. Venom (and) iniquity have settled upon it; 
They have worked evil; 
The evil man, evil face, evil mouth, evil tongue, 
° Evil spell, witcheraft, sorcery, 
Enchantment, and all evil, 
Which have been put in the body of the sick man.‘ . 
These, and many other passages3), prove that sin, 
evil, sickness, possession by evil spirits, witcheraft, and mis- 
fortune, are all one and the same thing in the Babylonian 
religion*); something material, that has entered the body of the 


) U. L. II, 40—54. 

®) Or better, „they caused to settle;“ cf. 11. 46—47 where ıbsü is 
not only in parallelism with iskuni, but ie also followed by an accusative. 

®, Of. IV R. 17 obv. 47—rer. 3; 57 (= B. M, S. XII) obr. 62ff.; 
B.M.S. I, 39—48; II, 32-39; XXVII, 15ff. 

*) Exact!y the same FR is found in the N.T. Math. 9, 2; Mark 2, 5; 
Luke 5, 20. Jesus says to the sick man, whom he has cured, .‚Go. thy sins 
are Foren. “ Of. John 9, 2; aleo Relig. Sem. 152%. 
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afflicted man. Consequently, the curing of sickness, the expulsion 
of evil spirits, and the expiation of sin, are identical, and must 
be so treated. 

It is however necessary to first understand thoroughly the 
manner in which sin came upon the body, and man’s means of 
defense against this. The following chapter will therefore treat 
of evil spirits. 


Chap. 11. 
Evil Spirits. 


As has been said, sickness was a manifestation of the 
divine anger. To the lively, pieture-building, Semitic imagination, 
this was something more than a calamity sent by the gods; 
it became their actual messenger, carrying out their wrathful 
commands, And not alone sickness, but all evils, to which 
man is heir, were regarded in this light. And, as servants of 
the gods, they took on, to a certain extent, a divine nature; 
were, for all purposes, gods of inferior rank, fulfilling the 
destructive orders of their enraged superiors. However, so far 
they existed only as mediators of evil between the great gods 
and men !). 

But gradually men began to see that evil comes at the 
most unexpected times; that apparently he who deserves it least, 
suffers most. And along with the conception of unknown sin), 
came perhaps a faint presentiment, that the evil was not from 
the great gods at all; that their messengers had power to work 
evil according to their own wills. This view developed, 
until finally we have a host of gods, whose only aim is to 
work evil to mankind?). They are, as far as their acts are 
concerned, entirely independent of the great deities, who now 
in turn, become gods of good alone. In this relation, the two 


1) Of. Tiele: “Elements of the Science of Religion” I 89 fi, 

2) Cf. p. 1 note 2. 

®) For evil spiritse in the European mythology, cf. Höfler: „Krank- 
heits-Dämonen“, Archiv für Religionswissenschaft, Bd. II. 
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hosts are mutually opposed, are actively hostile; but the good 
gods are the more powerful. In their presence the evil ones 
can not stand; at the very mention of their names, the latter 
tremble and disappear. 

In time the pantheon of the gods of evil was systematized. 
The different members were distinguished, and names given to 
each. They were no longer misfortune itself, but mighty spirits 
of evil, bringing all calamities upon man. However not all 
attained this stage of development. Some remained mere demoni- 
fications of a particular sickness; were not its bringers, 
but sickness itself. Others again seem to have represented 
disease in general. Other calamities, such as destructive 
tempests, were demonified in the same way. 

But although independent of, and hostile to, the evil 
spirits never entirely lost their original nature as servants, 
of the gods. And as such, according to the established theo- 
logical system, they were regarded as of divine birth. Now they 
appear as children of Anut); again as the offspring of Ea and 
Damkina?); and finally as the progeny of Bl and Ereskigal?). 

As gods of sickness, the cause of death, it was only 
natural to associate them with the underworld. That is their 
real home, from whence they go forth to work their evil upon 
man®). They are the servants of Ereskigal, queen of the under- 
 world.- When Nörgal is sent against her), Ea gives him as 
attendants, fourteen spirits, the demonifications of different sick- 
nesses. These Nörgal stations at the various gates of the 
underworld, while he himself boldly enters, overthrows Ere$- 
kigal, and associates himself with her in the government of 
the dead. It is significant, that Nörgal bears a twofold relation 
to the evil spirits®). On the one hand, he is, like the otber 
gods, their enemy, who drives them forth from man; on the 
“other hand, as ruler of the underworld, he is closely allied 


») U. L. V. Col. I ‚1-4; IV R. 58 Col. U, 33; Maglü IV, 45—46. 
») U.L.XV, 1-5. | 
8) Ibid. V Col. I, 5-8; IV R. 58 II, 34. 

“4, U. L. III, 25—27; V Col. I, 12/13, 22/23; Cun. Texts XVIl pl. 25.II, 26. 
URFB. VI L 76 £. 

®) Of, below, Chap. V. 
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‘with him. As creatures of the underworld, they are associated 
with darkress, and therefore carry out their evil work chiefly 
at night. 

But the home of the evil spirits was not confined to the 
underworld. They were as much the oifspring of the deep!), of 
Ea and Damkina. These two conceptions are easily harmonized. 
The Babylonians regarded the deep, the apsu, as not merely 
surrounding, but also underneath the earth. In this sense 
then, the. evil spirits were creatures of both the underworld 
and the deep. 

And not only ihese, but any deserted, or awe-inspiring 
place was a- favorite haunt of theirs. Thus ruins, cemeteries, 
mountains, and, above all, the desert, were full of evil spirits?), 
who, without warning, would sally forth and attack every 
hapless, belated wanderer. 

But there were other evil spirits, besides those of sickness. 
First of all were the ghosts of the dead, especially those, 
whose deaths were associated with unusual eireumstances. Thus?): 

Whether thou art a ghost ihat hath come from out the 
earth, 

Or kla, that hath no couch, 

45. Or a woman (that hath died) a virgin, 

| Or a man (that hath died) unmarried, 

Or one that lieth dead in the desert, 
Or one that lieth dead in the desert, uncovered with earth, 

50. Or one that in the desert .. er 
Or one that... 

(Some lines wanting.) 
Col. V. Or one that bath been torn from out a date-palm, 

Or one that hath sunk®) in the water, irom out a b»at, 

5. Or a ghost unburied, 

Or a ghost with none to care for it, 
Or 2 ghost with none to make offerings, 


N UA LAVDCH V,.28 _35; XVI 1-10. 

2) Notice that this view was held by the Israelites and Arabs aleo, 

®) U L.IV Col. IV, 41--Col. V, 58; cf: V Col. I, 48-—-Col. II, 4 and A. 
SKI LEXT G0l.T. 8 16. 


*) From x,2% and not ya, as ee translates, 
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10. Or a ghost with none to pour libations, 
Or a ghost that hath no posterity \), 
15. Or. the labariu, 
Or the labasu, 
20. Or the ahhazu, 
Or a harlot whose body was sick, 
Or a woman (that hath died) in travail, 
25. Or a weeping woman (that hath died) with a babe at 
the breast, 
Or an evil man?), 
Or an evil utukku 
30. Or one that haunteth the neighborhood, 
Or one that haunteth the vieinity, 
35. Or one with whom I have on some day eaten, 
Or with whom on some day I have drunk, 
Or with whom on some day I have anointed myself, 
40. Or with whom on some day I have elothed myself, 
Or with whom I have entered and eaten, 
Or with whom I have entered and drunk, 
45. Or with whom I have entered and anointed myself, 
Or with whom I have eaten when hungry, 
Or with whom I have drunk when thirsty, 
50. Or with whom I have anointed myself with oil, when sore, 
. Or with whom, when I was cold, I have clothed myself 
with the garments from his body 3), 
Until thou art removed, 
55. Until thou departest from the body of the man, the son 
of his god, ete. 
In this list those ghosts that had received proper burial 
rites, whose bodies had not been covered with earth, or whose 


!) For the correctness of Thompson’s translation of zakar Sumi by 
“posterity” cf. A. 8. K. T. XI Col. III, 50—60 where zakrat Sumi 3a iläni 
stands in parallelism with märat (il) Anim. Of. also Col. IL 32—34. 

2) Thompson’s explanatory emendation, “or an evil man (that hath 
died)”, is neither necessary nor correct. That utukku limnu follows, shows 
that this line refers to the evil spirit, am&lu kimnu; cf. below, p. 10. 

®) Thompson translates this line, “Or with whom, when I was cold 
I have clothed his nakedness with a garment”. For the underlying meaning 
of this line, ef. Relig. Sem. 335 f. : 
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relatives had not performed the usual sacrifices and libations 
for the dead, seem to play an especially important role. 


Another class, that can hardly be called evil spirits, 
but rather, workers of evil, were the witches. Almost the 
entire Maglü-series is devoted to them, their evil deeds, and 
incantations against them. They were both male and female, 
but the latter seem to have been more numerous. They possessed 
powers superior to the average man, which they used for his 
destruction. They too carried on their work chiefly at night. 
They brought all manner of evil, not only to individuals, but 
also to families and to whole communities. So great was their 
power that even the evil spirits were subject to their commands. 


The conception of witches ameng the Babylonians probably 
arose from their innate belief in omens. Almost everything, 
certainly everything unusual, was for them a portent of good 
or evil. Therefore it was but natural that a man or womar; 
distinguished perhaps by unusual bodily characteristics, should 
be regarded as ominous of evil. And not that alone, but 
in time such a person came to be looked upon as the actual 
cause of evil. In the incantations references to the evil man 
are not infrequent. He is kimnu $a päni limnu pü limnu lısänu 
limnu, “an evil being, whose face is evil, whose mouth is evil, 
whose tongue is evil!)”. Threugh his evil mouth and tongue he 
bewitches men?); whoever approaches him may come under his 
spell. 


However the evil spirits most feared, were those of the 
first class. They were real gods, the ones spoken of as the 
children of Anu, the offspring of Ea and Damkina. Chief among 


1) Cf. above, p. 5, 1. 52; also A.S.K.T.XI =UR. 19%) Col. 
I, 31-33: 

päan limnäüti inu limuttu 

pa limnu lisan limuttw 

saptu limuttu imtuw limuttu. 

The face of the evil ones, the evil eye, 

The evil mouth, the evil tongue, 

The evil lip, the evil venom. 

2) U. L. tablet. ©. 177/178. Pu limnu lisänu limuitu mutamü. Cf. 

V R. 50 a 67—72 and Cun, Texte XVII. pl. 32, 19/20. 
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them were “The Seven”. Really only six’) of these are ever 
mentioned by name?). Often they are said to be twice 
seven). 


The six are the utukku, alü, ekimmu, galla, ilu and rabigu. 
To each the epithet limnu is generally applied. These six 
deınons fall naturally into three groups, utukku and ekimmu, 
ala and gallü, ilu and rabisu. 


Of these, the last group had its origin in the gods. Ilu 
limnu is nothing but the evil god, who brings calamity. Rabıgu 
(MASKIM)) is thought to denote, “The one who lies in wait” B), 
from the stem Y27%). There was a good rubisu, as well as 
an evil. Thus the god, Söru is called the rabis ESarru?), and 
ISum is the rabisu soru Sa iläni®). An (il) rabisu biti also oceurs ®). 
The work of these good spirits is rabigütu, a synonym of mas- 
sartu, “watch” 1%). Of the iu limnu and rabigu limnu but little 
is known. As they appear in the religious texts, they have lost 
all trace of their divine origin, and become completely identified 


1) Thompson seems to regard “The Seven” as a group, different 
from the six whose names are always mentioned together. (“Devils and 
Evil Spirits” I, Introd. pp. XXIV ff. and XL f#.). However, U. L, V Col. 
III, 20-28, disproves this theory: — 

sibit ilani (pl.) limnütum, 
sibit labarti limnütum, 
sibit labartum %bu limnütum, 
25. ina Same sibit ina irsitim sibitma. 
UTUG -HUL A-LÄ-HUL GIDIM-HUL MULLA-HUL DINGIR- 
HUL MASKIM-HUL. 
Here “The Six” and “The Seven” are clearly identical. 

2) With this may be compared how, ın the Bible, although seven 
nations were driven out of Palestine by Israel, no more than six are ever 
mentioned together. Cf. below. 

») Of. \. 25, above, and U. L. V Col. IV 60/61; V 56/57. 

4) Brün. 5659. 

Dr HWB. 611; KB, VI, 1,527. 

6) Cf. Genesis 4, 7, also K. A. T.? 464, 3. 

) VR. 52 Col. I 20. 

8) A. 8. K. T. XI Col. IV, 47—48; U. L. tablet K. 178—180. 

®) II R. 66 obv. Col. III 30, 

10, K, 111 rev. I 28 (cf. Maglü. notes, p. 127). 
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with the other evil spirits. And even as such it is doubtful 
if they were to the Babylonians more than mere names. Unlike 
the other evil spirits, they have no especial characteristics, 
and are seldom mentioned elsewhere than in the lists of 
the six!). 


- The utukku kimnu and ekimmu limnu were originally ghosts, 
who, unable to rest, wandered about the earth, doing harm 
wherever possible. Ekimmu is the .usual word for ghost?), while 
utukku is used once in that meaning?). The ideograms for these 
two words are almost identical. That for ekimmu is GIDIM 


dere ), that for utukku, UTUG (<P-T)5), both com- 
pounds of —T>-T .r IL or IT. Delitzsch 6) considers the 
first of these signs a compound of ET (IS) and »»- (TAR). The 


last two signs denoie respectively one third and two thirds.?). 
In the Babylonian astronomical-theological system, the goddess 
IStar had the numerical value, fifteen. This would then give 
the utukku and ekimmu the values, ten and five respectively®). 
The utukku is mentioned far more than the ekimmu, oftener in 
fact than any of the evil spirits®).. The Babylonians even went 
so far as to distinguish between utukkuw's of the plain, the 
mountain, the sea, the grave, the river, the forest and the 
street!%), The spirit, $ödu, may also be designated by either 


1) But cf. IV R. 58 Col. I 16—17, where the labartu is said to be 
surrounded by evil gods and evil rabisu's (iläni limnüti rabise limnüti, 3ut 
päniki 5a ina päniki illaku). 

®) C£. H. W. B. 57, In VR.47a, 46 a synonym for ekimmu, zühm, 
a name derived from the practice of necromaney, is used. Cf. H. W. B. 
66a, N. E. Xil Col. III-IV (K. B. VI, I, 262 £.), and I Sam. 28, 11 ff. 

®») N. E. XII Col. III 24, 28 (K. B VI, I, 262-263). 

*) Brün. 11307. Another ideogram for ekimmu is GUD (= alpu. 
ef. below); U. L. V Col. IV 14—16. 

5) Brün: 11312. 

s H. W.B57b, 1572. 

?) Cf. Brün. 11221 and 11224, and H. W. B. 695 a and 655 a. 

6) This hypotihesis I owe to the kindness of Prof. Bezold. 

2207 ie series Utukke limnüti. 

ı%) A, 8. K. T. XI, Cok I 2—3 and Cm. Texts XVII pl. 16, 27—29. 
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of the above ideograms!), while UTUG is once used for 
rabisu?). 

Finally, the last pair, the ala (= A—LÄ)®) and the gallı 
(= MULLA)®). The literal meaning of these ideograms is 
unknown, but that the last part of each is identical, shows 
perhaps that they are closely related. These are evil spirits 
proper; they have no other origin. They are apparently ugly 
apparitions, changing their forms at will, appearing now as some 
animal, and again as a distorted, terrifying human being. There 
are in the Babylonian literature three alü’s, the heavenly steer 
(GUD-AN-NA), created by Anu to avenge IStar on Gilgame$, 
a strom demon (GÄL-LU), and the alü above). As Jensen has 
shown, these are merely three different forms of the same 
spirit. When we compare the reading of the ideogram with that 
for the gallä, and furthermore remember, that a favorite form, 
in which the latter visited mortals, was a raging bull), we 
have further proof that the alü and the gallü were but different 
forms of one and the same demon’?). 


Another evil spirit often mentioned ip connection with 
these six, and perhaps forming the unknown seventh of the 
group, is the $ödu®). But little is known of him. He has his 
counterpart in the 3edu damgu, the god spirit, that protects 


", Cf. Brün. 11308 and 11314. The note to the former is to be 
omitted, since in the second edition of IV. R. the ideogram is repeated, 
and also oecürs twice in U. L. tablet‘ G. col. I 14--17 and Cun. Texts, 
XVII pl. 5 35/36. However Brünnow’s surmise for no. 11309 is proved 
_ eorrect by IV Rand Cun. Texts, XVI. In II R. 17 Col. 19 and Col. II 60 
UTUG is used for ekimmu. Haupt (A. S. K. T. pp. 82 and %) has 
corrected the latter passage and placed an interrogation-mark after the forıner. 

?) C#. Brün. 11313. 

®) Brün. 11638. 

4) Ibid. 7732, MULLA is a compound of GÄL (MUL?) + LA. May 
not MULLA perhaps be read GALLA, and the word gallü be derived from 
it? Cf. below n. 7. 

5) C£. H. W. B. 60 and K. B. VI, I, 452 £. 

®, C£. U. L. V Col. IV, 14/15 and Cun. Texts. XVII pl. 21, 113/114. 

?) It may be remarked here, that, with the exception of Üu and 
rabisu, these six names are of Sumerian origin. 

8) Cf. Maglü, notes, p. 127, and Cun. Texts. XVII pl. 2, 8-16; pl. 

4, 9-11. 
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mankind. That he is closely related to “The Seven”, is beyond 
doubt. In fact the term sedw is used collectively for the 
entire group?). 

That “The Seven” had originally nothing to do with 
sickness, is clear from the above description. That they were 
rather storm-demons may be inferred from the following?): 

The evils gods äre raging storms, 
5. Ruthless spirits, created in the vault?) of heaven; 
Workers of woe are they, 
10. That each day raise their evil heads for evil®), 
To wreak destruction ... 
Of these seven [the first] is the South Wind .. 
15. The second is a dragon with mouth agape, 
That none can . 
The third is a fierce leopard that carries off (?) young . 
20. The fourth is a terrible serpent ... 
The fifth is a furious beast(?)5) after which no restraint?. 
The sixth is a rampant ... which against god and 
king... 
25. The seventh is a cyelone, an evil windstorm which ... 
These seven are the messengers of Anu, tbe king, 
30. Bearing gloom from eity to eity, 
A tempest that furiously scours the heavens, 
A dense cloud that brings gloom over the sky, 
35. A rushing windgust, casting darkness over the bright day, 
Foreing their way with the baneful windstorm. 
40. The deluge ofthe Storm-God, mighty destroyers are they; 
Stalking at the right hand of the Storm-God. 


ı) U. L. XVI, 3—4, 

®) Ibid. 1-5; Cf. 227—276 and Con. Texts. XVII pl. 37, 1—6; and 
K. A. T.? 469 f. 

®, For a different rendering of Supuk Same cf. K. B. VL I, 467f. 
However since the sun, moon and stars are located in it, and it is syn- 
onymous with elat Same, and kirib Same, and is the opposite of arala, it 
seems rather to denote the whole vault of heaven. Of. H, W. B. 679. 

4) Since there was an evil spirit known as the mukil ve3 limutli (cf. 
Beitr. XLV Col. I 7 note), it is perhaps better to consider it used here 
collectively, for all the evil spirits, like dw in 1. 5. 

®) Of. Thompson’s note, p. 89, 
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45. In the foundation!) of heaven like lighting they flash, 
To wreak destruction they lead they way; 

50. In the broad heaven, the home of Anu, the king, 
They take their stand for evil, and there is none to oppose, 

So great is their power that they dare to attack the gods 
themselves?) and even by them are not easily repulsed. But in 
time, perhaps as the result of their relations with other evil 
spirits, they too became bringers of sickness. As such, they are 
the heralds of the plague-god Ura3), the messengers of the 
namtäru*), the throne-bearers of EreskıgalÖ). 

The real spirits of sickness may be also divided into 
three classes; labartu, labasu and ahhazu; lila, lilitu and ardat 
le, namtäru, asakku and sickness in general. Of these, each 
of the first two classes are internally closely related; the third 
represents a sort of “tailing off”’ process to the end of which 
we never come. 

The close relationship of the labartu, labasu and ahhazu 
is shown by their ideograms, respectively ®# RAB-KAN-ME, 
ü RAB-KAN-ME-A and Ü4 RAB-KAN-ME-KIL®). The reading 
of the first name is uncertain, lamastu being possible. The 
etymology of the word is of course unknown. Labagu is usually 
regarded as coming from the stem, y25, “to overthrow”, “to 


!) That Thompson’s and Kugler’s renderings of isid sam? as “the 
height of heaven” and “the milky way” respectively, are both incorrect, 
is almost self-evident. Isid same can mean only “the foundation of heaven”, 
i. e, “the horizon”. This is born out by IV R. 20 No. 2, obv. 1/2, where 
ifid Same is the place where the sun rises (cf. V. R, 50, 7/8 a.) K. 8531 
(Hrozny. M. V.A.G. 103, 5 pp. 8—9) 13/14 speaks of isid 3am? as the place 
where Ninib thunders, cf. N. E. XI, 104—106 (K. B. VI, I, 236—237 and note 
p. 49%). In IV R. 28 No. 2 23/26 isöd ame is contrasted with elat $am? 
and seems also to be in parallelism with irsitum while elat same is in 
parallelism with ame. We must therefore conclude that sid Jam? can mean 
only “the horizon”, perhaps that point where the sun rises, and elat Sam?2, 
“the zenith”. Delitzsch (H. W. B. 64 b) translates elat 3am& by “the 
South”, and isid Sam& by “the North”. This of course to be corrected. 

2) U. L. XVI70 fi.; K. 64/65. 

8) C£. K. B. VL,L,58 1. 7—11. 

27:0, 1.-Y Col. III 7/8, 

s) Ibid. 9/10, 

*) Brün. 42464248. 
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destroy”. Ahhasu is probably derived from the stem, mx “to 
seize”. The last two demons are met with only in connection 
with the labartu, and as their ideograms show, were particular 
forms of that evil spirit. The labartu was a female demon, the 


daugbter_of_Anu'). She see lso to have been in part 
identified with IStarr. She, together with her two companion- 


spirits, were celosely related to %’bu, the fever-demon, and we 
may probably conclude that all three were demonifications of 
different kinds of fever?). The special prey of the labartu was 
children, but she also attacked grown persons and ceattle. In 
one passage3) labartu is used as a collective term for “The 
Seven”. This shows how completely the distinction between 
the different classes of evil spirits was in time lost sight of. 
In another passage®) ahhazu is mentioned as the name of a 
disease. 

The next class consists likewise of three members, lila, 
klitu, and ardat lie. That these two are internally closely 
related is shown by their ideograms, respectively, LIL-LÄ3), 
KI-EL-LIL-LÄ$) and KI-EL-UD-DA-KAR-RA?). The ideograms 
show that the first two were storm-demons®). LIL-LÄ is also 
equivalent to Järu and zagiqu®). KI-EL-LIL-LÄ is therefore 
equivalent to “maid of the storm” 10), KI-EL-UD-DA-KAR-RA 
on the contary means “the maid of him who oppresses the day” 11); 
is therefore a demon of the night. The three however must have 
become related very early, since they are always met with 
together in the incantations. So close was this relationship, that 


!) For a thorough treatment of the Zabartu, cf. Myhrman, in Z. A. XVl, 

®) In IV R. No. 1 (Cun. Texts. XVII pl. 25) ohv. 5 and 51/52, 
labartu is identified with tu, a sickness of the head, 

®) U. L. V.Col. II 21—24. 

*)A. B M. II Sp. IV 28 #, Küchler suggests that this ag be 
equivalent to yellow fever. -» 

®) Brün. 5939. 

®) Ibid. 9834. 

”) Ibid. 7920. 

®) C£. KAT® 460, 7. 

®) Brün. 5940-5941. 

10) Ardat zagigi or even ardat hie, 

1) Ardat mukarrö ümı. 
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the ideogram for llitu was often used for ardat let). Often 
the determinative, amölu, stands before LIL-LÄ, but the feminine 
determinative never?) precedes the other two ideograms. Probably 
the first part of these, KI-EL, had the force of a determinative. 

That the Babylonians regarded these three chiefly as storm- 
demons, is beyond question). But it is just as certain that 
they connected them also with the night. This is no doubt due 
to the close resemblance of their names to the Assyrian word 
for evening, lilätu. The fact that all demons were supposed 
to carry on their work chiefly at night, must have furthered 
this idea. As a demon of the night litu passed into Jewish 
traditions, and then into the Syriac. 


Of the actual workings of klü and klitw nothing is known. 
The ardat lilö however was more troublesome. Of her we read: 


1) An interesting passage in this conueetion is U, L. III 197. The 
ideograms there are MULU-LIL-LÄ, KI-EL-LIL and KI-EL-LIL-DA-KAR-RA. 
It will be noticed in the first place, that the second ideogram lacks the 
usual LÄ. To LIL of the third ideogram another tablet gives the expected 
variant, UD. This proves LIL to be a mistake. The scribe had begun 
to write KI-EL-LIL-LÄ, for ardat lile, but, remembering that he had already 
used this for Klitu, changed it to the customary KI-EL-UD-DA-KAR-RA, 
forgetting however to substitute UD for LIL. 

2) Maglü I 138 reads: «met LIL-LÄ sinnis KI-LIL-LA, KI-EL-LIL-LÄ. 
In the second ideogram the usual EL is wanting. In fact one of the 
duplicates of this text omits KI as well, and only sinnis L]L-LÄ remains. 
This is’probably because the scribe, intending to use KI-EL-LIL-LÄ for 
ardat lie, was forced to distinguish in some way between it and the 
ideogram for lihtu. But with EL or KI-EL omitted, it became necessary 
to distinguish between this ideogram and that for lila. sinni# LIL-LÄ ren- 
dered into Assyrian, would be lihtu, while KI-EL-LIL-LÄ would be ardat 
lile and not “the maid of him who oppresses the day”. This is exactly the 
Babylonian conception of the two, 

») LIL-LÄ must have been origivally a Sumerian storm-demon (cf. 
Cun. Texts, XVII pl. 37, 1--6, and KAT° 460, 7). From the Sumerian name 
according to the usual process of lengthening the end vowel, the Assyrian 
lila was derived, and from this the feminine Kätuw. This became in turn 
equivalent to the Sumerian, “*maid of the storm”. The derivation of kla 
from the Semitic stem „55, “to be abundant’””, proposed by Martin (“Textes . 
Religieuses” p. 25) and half way accepted by Thompson (“Devils and Evil 
Spirits” I p. XXXVII) is of course groundless. The usual ideogram for 
Böl, @EN-LIL (-LÄ) probably points to him originally as a storm-god. 
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ardatu 3a bit zagigi ana ardalu ina apti itanüru ardat lile $a 
ina apti biti ana ameli igruru ardatu Sa kima sinnisti ardu la 
r-{— — — — —] 11 50 kima sinnisti ardu 1a ikipusi YY 3a 
ma sün mütisa kuzba lü iputu 14 Sa ina sün mütisa subätsa lä 
iShutu Yf 5a idlu damgu Sillasa lä ipturu 17 3a mussi3a Sieba lä 
ıb3ü N). From this and other passages?) it is clear that the ardat 
le was a half-human, female spirit, that appeared ehiefly to 
ınen, and excited their passions, but did not always gratify them?). 
Perhaps we may see in her the demonification of unpleasant 
sexual dreams). 

The final group of evil spirits, as has been said, “tails 
off” into sicknesses themselves. The chief members of this 
group are the asakku°) and the namtäru. With them is usually 


2), WEB. 21987 

?) Maglä, notes p. 128. 

®) V R. 50, 59—62a reads as follows: 

sa ardat lile ihirusu 2 

idlu Sa ardat Wle ikrimusu. 
(One) whom the ardat lile has looked upon (sexually), 
a mar whom the ardat lie has cast to the ground. 

It is possible with Thorapson (“Devils and Evil Spirits” Ipp. XXVII 
and XXXVII) to translate the first line, “one whom the ardat il has 
married”, but comparison with the next line seems to indicate that the 
ardat lile has exerted violence upon the man. This coupled with the above 
quoted text and A. S. K. T. XI Col. TI 30/31, ardat (lile) 5a mutu la isu, 
“the ardat lile that has no husband”, and the expression, häru sa lile, “being 
looked upon by Zu”, (II R. 62 Col. III, 9 f.) seems sufficient argument 
for the above eonception. It is also noteworthy that A. S. K. T. X132/33 
speaks of the zdiu Kle 5a assatu la ihzu, “the man of Klü who has taken no 
wife”, This was hardly 4lü himself, but probably a fourth of this 
group, a male demon, artifieially conceived of, to correspond to the 
ardat lile. - 

The Lilith of Rabinic and Syriac tradition, who was the wife of 
Adam, previous to Eve, originated from this ardat ll2 rather than from 
the storm-demon Äilitw. The tradition recorded in Midrash Ber. Rab. XX 
and XXIV, that in the one hundred and thirty years after the expulsion 
from Eden, when Adam was separated from Eve, each had connection with 
evil demons of both sexes, resulting in various forms of offspring, all of 
course evil, may also go back to our ardat lie and idiu lile above. Cf 
Conway: “Demonology and Devil-Lore”, Il pp. 88, 100. 

4) C£. U. L. tablet B. 18/19. 

6) For the reading, asakku, instead of adakku, ef. K.B. VI, 1,433 
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mentioned the mursu lä täbu, “the sickness not good”, and 
sometimes the names of particular diseases!) or other calamities. 
Often either word, asakku or namläru, is used to denote sickness 
or pestilence in general?). 

Both names are derived from the Sumerian; asakku from 
AZAG?), meaning, “the one who weakens the strength”, and 
namtäaru from NAM-TAR®), “the one who decides the fate”. 
The namtäru was the son of Böl and Ereskigald), and the 
latter's messenger. When Nörgal was sent against her, the 
namtäru betrayed his mistress®), and thus became subject to 
Nergal. As the messenger of EreSkigal the determinative for 
god stands before his name”), “The Seven” are once termed 
eollectively, “the namtäru, the beloved son of Bel and EreSkigal”8), 
and again, “the heralds of the namtäru, tbe throne-bearers of 
Ereskigal”®). In one text namiäru appears with the variant galla!?). 

Of the asakku little can be said. Apparently the Baby- 
lonians dit not conceive of it otherwise than as a pest-demon, 
and so gave it no definite form nor attributee. In one passage!t) 
the names of a long list of ghosts are summed up in the 
exoreism asakku mämit Ü Anunnaki utammeka, “O asakku, lexoreise 
thee by the bann of the Anunnaki”. 

It will thus be seen tbat, no matter whai the origin of 
the different evil spirits, the Babylonians ceased in time to 


1) Dimätu, Wbu, ti-u, ete., cf. also K. B. VI, I, 76, 6--8 and Beitr. XLV 
Col. I and notes. 

», U. L. V Col. III 39/40. cf. 41/42. Ibid. III 164, the namtäru appears 
both as an evil spirit and as a sickness. 

®) = IDH- PA. Brün. 6592. Jensen (K. B. VI, 1, 433.) connects 
asakku with the stem, yn.- 

4) Brün. 2110. In U.L,. V Col. II 7/8. LIL-LA-DA-RA = nantäru 
Does this indicate a relation to Ka? 

5) Ibid. Col. I 5-7. 

©), K. B. VI, I, 76, 19—21 and note 39%, 

”) In themyth of Istar’s descent to Hell, this is invariably the case; 
in that of Nörgaland Ereskigal on the contrary, the determinative is always 
omitted. 

8) U. L. V Col. I5—8. 

®) Ibid. Col. III 7—10. 

20B,M/ 8.1, 49, 

4) U. L. V Col. II 3—10 
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make any distinction between them. They were the bringers of 
all evil; they caused eclipses; were raging storms, that swept 
over the land; destroyed the family life; killed cattle; tore down 
buildings; they erawled through the .cracks in the door and 
brought all manner of misfortune with. them. But, as has been 
so often said, as demons of sickness, they did most of their 
evil work. Ali disease was caused by them. entering a man’s 
body. With proper care they might be kept away, but when once 


. they had forced their way into the body, it was not so easy to 


expel them. To the Babylonian, an evil spirit. was something 
material; not a spirit in the modern sense, but something that 
entered a man bodily, and had to be. driven forth in the same 
way. And so real was this idea to him, that he came .to regard 
the different parts of the human body as apportioned to the 
various evil spirits. This is elear from two texts both, alas, 
very fragmentary. 


'a-sak-ku hab-bi-lu ana qag-gad (amzhi) 
nam-ta-ru- lim-nu Sa a-na na-pis-ti [ameli) 
ü-tuk-ku lim-nu Sa a-na ki-Sad [ameli] 
a-lu-u lim-nu Sa ana ir-bt |ameli) 
e-kim-mu lim-nu 3a ana gab-Kk almel] 
gal-lu-u lim-nu 3a ana ga: -t [amel:] 
du imm | — — — — — — .— —]!). 
The destructive asakku to the head of [the man], 
The evil namtäru, which to the breath (?) [of the man], 
The evil uiukku, which to the neck of [the man], 
The evil alt, which to the breast of the m/an], 
‘The evil ekimmu, which to the waist of the mian], 
The evil gallü, which to the kand of [the man] 
The evil god [— — — — — — —]. 

And.: [— — — —] a-na ir-ti- Su — — —] 
e-kim-mu lim-nu a-na qab-L-suw it-te-M 
gal-lu-u lim-nu a-na ga-bı-su ü-te-hi 
du kim-nu a-na Se-pi-Su it-le-hi 
si-bit-bi-Su-nu istenis (nis) 13-sab-tu-ni 
zu-mur-Su kima i-Sa-t Tum-mu-du-us 


ı) IV R. 29 No. 2. 
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ki-ma e-pes limuttim (-tim) [— — — —]!) 
[— — — --] to [his] breast [— — — —] 
The evil ekimmnu approaches his waist; 

The evil gallü approaches his hand; 

The evil god approaches his foot; 

“The Seven” together. seize (him); 

They lay hold of his body like fire; 

Like the working of vl [- — — — —] 

In each of these texts, the parts of the body assigned to 
the ekimmu and gallü are identical; and we may infer the same, 
not only for the al@ and the iu limnu, but for the rest of the 
evil spirits e< weli. However it is doubtful if this apportioning 
the body would hold good throughout the entire religious 
literature, since the evil spirits were not distinguished from one 
another by hard and fast lines, 

Accordingly, to the Babylonian, sickness consisted in being 
possessed by evil spirits, who had entered the body of the 
afflieted man?). Could they be expelled, the man would recover; 
if not, he remained sick, possibly became worse, and perhaps 
died3). Ä 

But since the evil spirits were thus the enemies of man, 
and their attacks so dangerous, man had to have some means 
of defence against them; otherwise the whole human race would 
Berttably Ba What was this? 


FIRE R. 18* No, 3. 
2) It is possible that not all diseases were a0 considered. In A. B. 
M. evil spirits are but seldom mentioned in connection with sickness (cf, 
above p. 16, note 4). However many of the remedies prescribed in these 
texts were also used to driva out evil spirits. At any rate there need not 
be the slightest doubt, that dangerous sicknesses, and especially those but 
little understood, implied the presence of an evil spirit. 
.  ®%) May we perhaps infer that a dead person was one over whom the 
evil spirits had acquired. complete control, or one in whom an evil spirit 
was permanently located? 
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Whether the Babylonians were aware of it or not, there is 
apparent in their theology a trace of dualism, a law of con- 
trast as it were. Whether it may be called a law is uncertain, 
for the word implies consciousness of a principle, and nowhere, 
throughout the Babylonian literature, do we find the slightest 
indieation of such a consciousness, But, as is the case with 
every Nature-religion, this principle does exist; may almost be 
said to form the very basis of the entire Babylonian theology, 

They saw how, during the winter, vegetation was. dead, 
only to be awakened to a new life with the spring. They saw 
the passage of the sun foreward and backward from north to 
south; the eycle of the moon’s phases; the changes of the 
seasons, and the many other. revolutions, that Nature works. 
And for them it was not a mere succession Öf phases, but a 
fixed motion back and forth; a motion from one end to the 
other These ends were direct counterparts. From this went 
forth the whole doctrine of opposites. Heaven was the coun- 
terpart of the earth; the gods, the counterparts of men; winter, 
the counterpart of summer; death, the counterpart of life; evil, 
the counterpart of good. This was their solution of the great 
mystery oflife. Life is a state of activity, of “somethingness”; 
death, on the contrary, passivity, nothingness. The ghosts of 
the dead retain their earthly forms, but they lie in the under- 
world inactive, and their food is dust!). The gods too are the» 
opposites of men: they bear the latter’s form; have the’ latter’s 
passions; live among themselves like men. Only in relation to, 
men are their powers superhuman. 

This is the law of contrast. The point however must be 
emphasized; to the Babylonians themselves, it may not have 
been a law; they may not have been at all conscious of it. 


And yet it was ever-present in their literature, theology 
and life. 


!) N. E. XU Col. IV—VI (K. B. VI, I, 262—265). 
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Therefore it need not be at all surprising, that, in contrast 
to the evil spirits, good spirits also existed, whose duty was to 
protect man from the former’s attacks. What the origin of 
this belief was, is hard to say. That they existed solely to 
ward off evil, points to a time when the evil spirits had come 
to be regarded, no longer as messengers of the gods, but as 
the inveterate foes of man. It is possible that the good spirits 
represent the remains of the belief in spirits as messengers of 
the gods’ will, only now this was usually to protect man from 
the evil demons. It is also possible that the Babylonians came 
to see that not everybody, who became sick, died; in fact that 
not everybody became sick; that, in short, the power of the 
evil spirits must have been limited. Hence the idea, that there 
Must be good spirits guarding man against evil. It is also 
possible, if any value may be attached to the law of contrast 
as a law, that the good spirits were conceived of as counter- 
parts of the evil; if there are evil spirits, there must also be 
good. It is impossible to say which of these three theories is 
correct; in fact, it is highly probable that some kernel of truth 
lies at the bottom of each. At any rate, whatever the real 
origin be, this much is certain: the belief in good spirits follow- 
ed, and was the direct outgrowth of, the belief in evil spirits. 

Chief among the good spirits were man’s own deities. 
Every man had from birth, his personal god and goddess!), 
who watched over him and protected him from evil. These 
were not new deities but some pair from among the great gods. 
Thus ASur and ASuritu were always the god and goddess of 
the king.of Assyria, but of no one else?). It is possible that 


!) This goddess, like most Babylonian goddesses, was merely ‘the 
companion and pale reflection of the male deity, aud was seldom referred 
to alone, es 

2) No matter what his god and goddess may have been, on ascend- 
ing the tbrone, the king took A&ur and Aäuritu, the patron gods of the 
land, as bis gods. Of course it is possible, that these were the god and 
goddess, not only of the king, but also of the whole royal family. But 
this is not probable, for then, in time, all the king’s brothers would have 
had the same gods as he. The oldest son did not always succeed to the 
throne, and so the theory that this prince may also have had Aäur and 
Auritu for gods, is untenable. Besides, in case the crown-prince died, his 
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a man inherited his deities from his father, or else took that 
god and goddess as his own, in whose monih he was born. 
Or again, it may be, that ihe god and goddess of the guild to 
which he beionged, were also his personal deities. Or finally, 
a man could perhaps choose his god and goddess at will. 

Although belenging to the great gods, a man’s personal 
deities were looked upon as something entirely different from 
these. They were merely the ılu ame and Ü istar ameli. the 
man's protecting deities, his guardians against evil, existing 
only in relation to that man alone. This is proved by the 
many passages in which the ilu amäli is mentioned as an 
especial deity in conneetion with the great gods!). When a 
man became sick, it showed that his personal deity, for some 
reason or other, had not been able to keep off the evil spirits. 
In such a case, the iu ameli would entreat one of ihe great 
gods, whose power over the evil spirits was supreme, to drive 
the latter from the sick man’s body?). After doing this, the 
great god would restore the man in perfect health to the pro- 
tecting hands of his god and goddess?). This skows that these 
were deities of inferior rank, but little removed from the actual 
good spirits, 

Related to the lu ameli, but not so clearly defined, were 
the zu bitit), “the god of the house”, and the zu al®), “the 
god of the eity”. Just as the zlu ameli, each of these had his 


successor would have had to change his gods. Therefore we must conclude, 
that at least in exceptional cases, it was possible for a man to change 
his gods. 

2) C£. Beitr. I-XX 55-90, 127 #. XXVI Col. IV 18, V 80. 

2), IV R. 17 obv. 39. 

S\B:oMi 8. X1426: 

% IV R. 21 No. I (A) Col. I obrv. 43; Beitr. XLI—XLO Col. Y.1B; 
U. L. table. & 6—7. In the last two pages, the sedu biti and lamassu 
diti are associated with the sis biti and the # istar biti. 

®) Really there were two conceptions of the iu ali; the first, the 
remains ofthe old local-ceult idea, by which Marduk was the god of Babylon, 
Samas of Sippar, ete: the second, an ölw ali, who, like the ilu ameli, was 
merely a good spirit, protecting the eity against evil demons. IV R. 21, 
No. 1 (A) Col. I obv. 43; Rm. 2, 159, obv. en II 9) 16-17. B.M.S 
IV 37, 46; VI 88; VII 19, 26. 
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female associate. They represented expansions of the idea of 
the lu ameli, and so had absoluiely nothing in common with 
the gods, except their names. They were mereiy good. spiriis, 
guarding the house and the city, and even as such, bore a 
very shadowy existence, 

The real guardians of the house were the two gosd Age 
the $edu and lamassu. These were represented by the colossi, 
the so-called “winged bulls,” that stood at each side of the 
entrances of tempies and other buildings!). Every house had 
its 3edu and lamassu?), guarding all its entrances, so that no 
evil spirits might pass through. These images were, of course, 
mere representations of the good spirits. It is hardly probable 
that the Babylonians regarded them as the 3edu and lamassu 
themselves. These were actual, active spirits, and, while their 
chief station was the door, they were present throughout the 
house. It is possible that the image standing to the right of 
the door was the $ödu, and that to the left, the lamassu, but 
this is not certain) 

The etymology of the words is uncertain. Lamassu may 
perhaps be related to its Sumerian equivalent /a-am-ma®). "The 
ideogram for lamassu is ! KAL; that for Söedw 4 ALAD®). The 


1) Other images could also be used; cf. Tig. VI 62; Asurb. VI 60; 
Beitr. XLI—XLI ft. 

?) By this is not meant that every house had its colossi. These, of 
course, stood only before the temples and palaces, and perhaps the house 
of the wealithy. Poor people had to be content with small images, fastened 
to the doorposts. This was of ecurse the same idea as that underlying the 
use of the mn of the Bible. 

») U. L, IL 91—94; cf KAT®, 456,1. 

*) Sb. 176. 

®) Sb. 175-176 seems to give the ideogram :$ KAL for both words, 
but as this ideogram is nowhere else used for 3ödu, and there are indi- 
cations in l. 175 that a wedge has fallen out, it is probably, with Delitzsch, 
to be read, ®/ ALAD, Probabiy on the basis of these two lines King 
renders ö) KAL by sedu (B. M. S. VI, 32; XIX, 29; XXII, 8, 64.). This is, 
of course, if we accept Delitzsch’s emendation, to be corrected. Thompson 
(“Devils and Evil spirits”) makes just the opposite mistake. Throughout 


his work he has transcribed er as ALAD, although, wherever the text 
is interlinear, it is always rendered la-mas-su. This is without doubt a 
mistake. 
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ideogram for utukku (UTUG) is also used for 3edut), and is in 
fact the usual ideogram for this word in the series Utukke 
limnüti. Sedu may be an evil spirit as well as good?2), and 
really this seems to have been its original meaning?). Then, 
by law of contrast again, the 3ödu as a good spirit was con- 
ceived of. The two are respectively designated 3edu limnu and 
sedu damqu‘). As such the ideogram ALAD may be used for 
both. UTUG on the contrary denotes only the $ödu as a good 
spirit), the counterpart of the utukku limnu®). In four 
passages”) the ideogram for ekimmu (GIDIM) is also used for 
Sedu. The lamassu was always a good spirit, called either 
lamassu damqgu or ilu musallimu. Delitzsch distinguishes be- 
tween Södu and lamassu as “Trutzgott”” and “Schutzgott’” respec- 
tively. It is not clear on what grounds he bases this distinetion. 
As good spirits, their only function was to protect man and his 
property from evil demons. In this repect there was no differ- 
ence between them. ALAD differs from KAL only in that it 
contains the additional element BE (»<). Whether one of the 


4) Cf. above p. 13, note 1. The determinative for god always stands 
before KAL and ALAD, but never before UTUG, with the exceptions V. 
R. 51 a 29 and Cun. Texts XVII pl. 2,8... 

2) Cf. above, p. 13f. 

s) In Hebrew and Syriac the word is used for evil spirits alone, 

+) Sedu dumqu, damigti, or näsiru also occur. 

5) One exception to this is found in U. L. tablet K 298/299, where 
UTUG=sedu, as a bringer of poison, Note however that in this passage, 
Sin, Sama$ and Istar, and other gods, as well as the Sedu and labartu, 
bring poison to man. This is also the only passage in this series, where 
$edu occurs without the usual attributes, limnu or damgqu. 

6) In U. L. tablet. I, 10-11 (“Devils and Evil Spirits” I, 181) 
Thompson supplies [u-tuk-ku dum-gi se-e-du dum)-gi, without giving the 
passage upon which he bases this reading. Until he does, it can not, of 
course, be accepted. Also Delitzsch’s reading utukku damqu 3edu damqu 
(H. W. B. 157 b) is to be corected to Södu damgu lamassu damgu. In Can. 
Texts XVII pl 2, 8-11 we find öl utukku (UTUG) damgu il lamassu (KAL) 
damqu il Sedu (ALAD) damgu and KA-SA damqu. This shows that an 
utukku damqu existed, but still does not justify Thompson’s emendation. 
KA-SA was probably also a good spirit, although, unlike the other ideo- 
grams, it lacks the determinative for god Its reading is unknown. 

”, IV R. 18 No. 3, Col I. 24/26; U.L. tablet. G. 14—17; Cun. 
Texts XVII pl. 5, 35/36; cf. above, 13 note 1 Zt .. 
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usual meanings of BE!) may be found in the BE of ALAD, is 
uncertain. The god Papsukal was identified with the Iamassu, 
and ISum with södu2). It is noteworthy that, like the $3edu, 
ISum was a god of both good and evil. 


Although the lamassu and 3ödu were originally protectors 
of the house, they soon developed into protective spirits in 
general, so that little distinetion existed between them and the 
du ameli. This evolution was just the opposite to that of the 
iu biti. This was a specialization of the functions of the ölu 
ameli, while the conception of the 3ödu and lamassu as guardian 
deities of man himself was the result of the generalization of 
their functions as guardians of the house®). That they were 
elosely related to the gods is shown by the determinative that 
always precedes their ideograms. The goddess IStar is deseribed 
as having a $ödu before her and a lamassu behind her, one to 
her right, and one to her left). Finally, as a direct working 
of the law of contrast, just as the body of a sick man was 
regarded as the seat of an evil spirit, so the sick man prayed 
that a good spirit might enter his body and dwell there). 


Another fact, illustrative of this law of contrast, was that 
the evil spirits themselves could be used for good®). One 
method of counteracting the effects of witcheraft was for the 
exorciser to perform the same ceremonies against the witch 
that she had employed against the sick man. Since the evil 
spirits were usually subject to the witches, it is not at all sur- 


ı) Of. Brün. 1494, 1499, 1512, 1518, 1519, 1527, 1528, 1533. 

2) Of. H, W. B. 381 b. 

3) On the other hand, a specialization of the functions of the sedu 
may perhaps be traced in the fact that, in addition to the sedu of the 
house, other buildings also had $edw’s; Of. IV R. 18 No. 6, 6—8, where the 
sedu of the stable is referred to. 

*) B. M. S. VII 12—13. This probably means a södu to the right 
and a iamassu to the left; cf. above, p, 26. 

5) A.S.K.T. XI Col. IIL, 11—12; Col. IV, 44—45; ef. Surpu V/VI, 
11/12, IV R. 18 No. 3, 24/27 a, and Cun. Texts XVII, 29, 25/28 where 
the man’s personal deities are described as, under normal conditions 
dwelling in his body. 

®) Cf. above, p. 11. 
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prising to find the priest now sending them against the witches 
themselves. Thus?): 

ina kibsiki rabisa useeiz; 

ekimma pagdäti harräniki usassi. 

In ihy footsteps 1 will station the rabisu; 

The ekimmu will I cause to remove thy guideposts. 

These were ihe good spirits, that guarded man against 
all evil. Under their protection he was reasonably safe irom 
the demons’ attacks. Only in exceptional cases could the latter 
work their evil in spite of the good spirits?). But if the man 
sinned against his god or goddess, or against any of the great 
gods, they became angry and withdrew their protection. The 
man was now defenceless before the onslaught of the evil 
spirits. They entered his body, bringing with them all manner 
of ills, and established themselves firmly there. How expel 
them? The answer to this question is represented by the sum 
of all tbe magie and incantation texts of the Babylonian liter- 
ature. The expulsion of evil spirits was the ever-present 
problem of the Babylonian religion. 


Chap. IV. 
Removal of Evil Spirits. 


The need for some means to expel the evil En from 
the body was very urgent. Their presence meant continual 
sickness and suffering, and eventual death. Life therefore 
depended upon, and was, in a certain sense, the result of, their 
removal. The chief means, by which this was aecömplished, 
were water and fire. 

How this force came to be attached to these two elements 
is of course unknown. To all Semitic peoples they were the 
great purifiers, that cleaned everything from evil). Fire too, 
associated with light, was directly opposed to the darkness of 


1) Maglü II, 146147. 
2) Of. IV R. 18 No. 6, 6—8, 
) C£. IV R. 14 rev. 14ff. and in the Bible, Mal. 3, 2; Jer. 6, 29, 
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the night, when the evil spirits were most active. Fire and 
water were also ihe great benefactors of mar, on which the 
very preservation of his life depended. Finally, even in the most 
ancient times, a certain medicinal force must have been attached 
to these elements, more so perhaps than to-day. Probably all 
these influences, and others as well, worked together, until 
finally, water and fire came to be regarded as the chief means 
employed in removing evil spirits. 'This is clear from the fact 
that the geds, most active in this work, were those of water 
and light. | 

These two elements were closely related in the Babylonian 
mind. They saw the sun rise every morning in the east, from 
out ihe «psü!), that surrounded the earth, and sink again every 
evening in the upsü to the west. The apsü extended underneath 
the underworld, and wae in a vague way related to it. Con- 
seguently when the gods of light, IStar, Tammuz, Nergal, ISum, 
and others, spend part of the time in the underworld, they 
come into a certain connection with the apsü. Before being 
restored to the gods of heaven, IStar is sprinkled with the water 
of life?). Gibil is mär apse, “the son of the deep’’°), and also 
3a * NIN-GUG-SIG tappusu, “the companion of Ea’’*); while 
Nuzku, who is identical with Gibil, is called tarbit aspe binüt 
# Ea, “the offspring of the deep, the child of.Ea”5). And Marduk, 
originally a sun-god, came to be looked npon as the son and 
chief messenger of Ea against the evil spirits. 


Of the two elements, water was by far the more important; 
was in fact the basis of all ceremonies for ihe removal of evil 
epirits. Besides fire and water, many other means were 
employed for this purpose, but all subordinate to the use of 
water. To tihoroughly understand this subject, it is necessary 
to treat each separately. We precede therefore to ihe discussion 
of Water. 


', Since no English word exactly expresses the meaning of apsa, 
I have used this word itself throughout this work. 

») K. B. VI, I, 88, 34, 38. 

®) IV R. 14 rev. 8/9, 

*) Ibid, rev. 20/21. 

?) Maglü I, 124; cf. U, 111. 
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The home of the Ea-cult was the ancıent eity Eridu, at 
the mouth of the Euphrates and Tigris. This spot was especaally 
sacred in the Babylonian religion Thus we read): 


In Eridu groweth the dark kiskanu; 

In an undefiled place it springeth forth. 

Its appearance is shining lapis 

Which reaches unte the Ocean. 

"The way of Ea into Eridu?) 

Is bountiful in luxuriänce. 

Where earth is, there is its place, 

And the couch of the goddess Id, its home, 

Into the undefiled dwelling, whose shadow, like a 
forest grove 

Spreadeth out, no one enters?). 

In its depths are Sama$ and Tammuz‘). 

At the opening of the mouth of the two streams 


The gods Ka-Hegal, Si-Dugal, (and) — — of Eridu 


Have gathered this kiskanu, and over the man 
Have performed the incantation of the deep. 


Again Marduk is directed by Ea to take water from the 
mouth of the two streams and with it sprinkle the sick man). 
This was but natural. The waters of the Euphrates and 
Tigris were sacred; therefore efficacious in driving out evil 
spirits®). Consequently the place where they together flowed 


1) U. L. table. K. 183—202 I have taken some liberties with 
Thompson’s translation, thinking that a more literal rendering was better 
suited to the purpose of this work, 


») Sa ü Ea tallaktagu ina Eridu can mean only “the way of Ea 


into Eridu”, and not as 'Thompson translates, “from Ea its way in Eridu.” 

s) The meaning of these two lınes is not clear. 

4) Although the tree of Eridu, and therefore of Ea, two sungods 
dwell in its depths. This again shows the elose relationship between fire 
and water in this ritual. 

5) IV R. 22 No. 1 (= Cun. Texts XVII pl. 26), rer 10ff. Of. Oun. 
Texts, 38, 33/34. 

°) Of. Surpu VII, 66; Magii V, 132; U. L. IV Col; V, 68—66, V Col. 
u, 59-60, 
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into the apsü was especially sacred. The waters of the 
Euphrates were apparently the more potent; at any rate they 
were more often referred tot). However, the water of other 
rivers could also be used). 


Water of springs too was sacred and often used in cere- 
monies?). Every temple needed pure water for this purpose. 
Those situated on a river probably used river-water‘), Wherever 
this was not obtainable, spring-water had of course to be used, 
Possibly every temple had one or more sacred springs. We 
can understand the significance of the report, that a fox had 
fallen into a spring in the park of a temple of Aäurd). The 
water of this spring was thus defiled, Again we read of holy 
water from the spring of the temple of Marduk®); and in another 
passage ”), 


I have washed my hands, have cleaned my body, 
With pure spring-water that is in Eridu. 


Thus even in Eridu, not only water from the mouth of the two 
streams was used, but also that from springs. This shows how 
sacred spring-water was. Both Ea and Marduk were called 
respectively lord and god of the springs®). 

However the real source of water used in the incantations 
was the apsü, the deep. All rivers and springs were parts of 
this. Man’s great benefactor was Ea, the god of the apsü. 
From out its midst rose the sun-gods, bringing release from 
evile. Its waters were mö täbüti, “good waters,” those of the 


1) Of. IV R. 14 No. 2; Surpu IX, 111 

2), Of. Rm. 2,149 (Boiss. Doc. I p. 33, 9). This passage is extremely 
‚interesting. To eure scorpion-bite a man is directed to bathe (literally, *to 
dip”) in the river seven times. Of. II Ki. 5, 10. 

») Of. IV R. 26 No. 7, 34, 56 Col. I, 15, 24; Or. II pl. 8 rev. 6, U. 
L. IV Col. V, 65/66; V Col. II, 60; A. S.K.T. ge 35/38. Also Relig. Sem. 
176 ff. and 135. 

4) Of Bruce: “Three Inscriptions of Nabopolassar” (A. J. 8. L.XVI, 
178.) DI Col. II, 7—9. 

») K. 551 (= AL 4 p. 76; Harper’s Leiters. 142). 

©), IV R. 60 obv. 21. 

”, Maglü VII, 115—116. 

®) II R. 38 No. 2. rev. 54a. Col, III, 48. 
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tiämat!), me lmnäüh, “evil waters”?). These terms had a two- 
fold significance. The ideogram HUL, denoted both limnu, “evil”; 
and marru, “bitter”. By “bitter” water, the Semites understood 
all water unfit to drink?). From the Hömat the evil spirits 
went forth, bringing calamity to man. The water of the aps“, 
on the contrary, was sweet, good te drink, and brought release 
from these calamities. 

The method of applying the water must have originally been 
very simple. The priest sprinkled the sick man, and that was 
all. From the. great importance attached to this aet, and the 
fact that it appears in almost all ceremonies, even the simplest, 
we must conelude that it was the: original method of expelling 
evil spirits. But thetendency of religion, and especially primitive 
religions, is to heap np forms and ceremonies. Such was the 
case here. In time, in addition to the simple sprinkling of water, 
a prayer was spoken, at first, no doubt, merely supplementary 
to the use of water. But gradually, as the original purpose of 
the prayer was forgotten, it came to be considered of imper- 
tance and efficacy, equal to that of water. 

This ceremony was. called asäpu (FW), from whieh 3tiptu, 
“that which expels evil spirits”, was derived. Asäpu however 
was used but seldom®). The act itself was always Siptw nada 
(literally, “to cast the situ”). This is further proof that the 
sprinkling of water was the original method of expelling evil 
spirits. Sipftu nadü was a technical term, and came in time to 
be used for the recital of a spoken Siptx, the prayer accom- 
. panying the use of water as well. The expression 3iptu manı 
*o recite a Siptw’, was seldom used except in the technical 
meanivg, “at such and such a place in the ceremonies, reecite 


2») The distinetion between apsa and tiämat, which at best could 
never have been very clear to the Babylonians, was in time almost for- 
gotten, and tümtu came to he used for both; cf. Surpu VII, 67, where 
tämtu is used for the customary apsü. Üf. also K. B. VI, I, 559f. and Z. 
A. XVII, 398. r 

®2) U. L. IV Col. V 63/64; V.Col. U 59. 

®) C£. Exodus, 15, 23; Numbers, 5, 18; 19, 24. 

*) C£. H. W. B. 247, and note that the verb was used only in tbe 
forın II, 1, i. e., to perform the ceremony cf the &iptu. 
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the Siptu”). The complete service was called äsipütu or 
Wippütu?). 

The original ideogram for asäpu and words derived from 
it, was SIB2). It was however seidom used for Sipiu. The 
customary ideograms for this were NAM-SIB (-BA)*) and NAM- 
SUB (-BA)>). Of course in both NAM indicates a nominal for- 
mation. NAM-SIB was therefore the noun coming from SIB — 
asäpu, and NAM-SUB that from SUB = nadü®), in the expression 
Siptu nadü. 

In time Siptu vame.to denote also the prayer spoken in 
connection with the use of water. This change is apparent in 
its different ideograms. As we expeet, NAM-SIB, being deriv- 
ed from SIB (= asapu), denoted 3iptu im its most general 
meaning, “that which expelled evil spirit”. NAM-SUB on the 
contrary, referred to the casting of the water, was therefore 
used almost without exception for that ceremony?). Another 


2) In this meaning it is common in the directions for ceremonies. 
Jensen (cf. KAT?, 604) sees in it a reference to the metrical form of the 
Ziptu. The expression Siptu sarahu, “to call out the Siptuw”, was extremely 
rare. Cf. Magla VII, 80, 85 (below). 

>, C£.H. W.B. 247 and 147 a. Delitzach regards these words as coming 
from different stems. But that isippiiu meant just the same as äipütu is 
clear from V R. 4, 86 fina Sipir ö-Sip-pu-ti parukkesunu ubbib); IV R. 25, 54/55 
a (pi-ka ina i-Sip-pu-ti NAM-SIB-BA ip-#), and V R. 51, 71/72 b (U Eu bel 
isippüti). The ideograms isippu (SIB) and isippütu (NAM-SIB-BA) are the 
same as those for äsipu and Siptu. Therefore there can be no reason to 
doubt that they all come from the same stem. Whether essepü and essepütu 
(H. W. B. 146 b) were also related to äfipuw is hard to decide. Essep% 
denoted “wizard”, and eösepütuw “witeheraft” (Maglü III, 42; VII, 88, 93; 
VI. 21). Nofeminine of essep& is kuown, but singularly enough the feminine 
of äsipu, äsiptu (sinnis SIB) was used for witch (Magla IU, 43; Surpu VIIT, 
52). This is easily explained. Among all Semites, the priestly functions 
were confined to the male sex. But witches too worked with spells and 
water just as the äsipw. ÜOonsequentiy every woman that worked with 
spells and water (j. e. äsiptw) must have been a witch. 

%) Brün. 10359, 10368, 10379, 10381; also 10364, 10375, 10376. 

4) Ibid. 10379. 

©) Ibid. 2130. 

®) Ibid. 1434. 

?) An exception to this is U. L, III, 96—8. 
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ideogram for Sipt« was TÜt), compounded of KA (= “word”)?), 
and LI (= “pure”)%). It denoted therefore “the pure (or 
“puritying”) word”, and naturally referred chiefly to the 
spoken Siptw. Another ideogram, identical in meaning and 
use with TÜ, was KA-AZAG (-GA®). TÜ could also be ren- 
dered. in Assyrian, t%°), a reading related of course to the 
pronunejation of the ideogram®). Naturally it denoted only the 
spoken Siptu. TÜ-DUGGA?) was also used in the same sense. 
SARB) was also equivalent to $ipiu, but in what particular 
meaning is not clear. 


As this ritual developed, .the spoken $ipfu increased in 
significance, until it finally became the most important part of 
the service. Water on the contrary was used less and less, 
nntil it came to be regarded, along with other ceremonies, as 
subordinate to, and accompanying, the spoken Siptu. The great 
inoantation series, such as Maglü, Surmu, and Utukke limnati, 
are mere collections of spoken $iptws with, generally, short 
directions for accompanying ceremonies, Most of ihese cere- 
monies hore a direct relation to the Jipiu they accompanied. 
Thus during the $öptu, beginning, “I have washed my hands,” 
the man for whom it was recited, actually washed his hands.) 


At the beginning of every spoken $Siptu, the ideogram, 
EN), was placed. This was merely the superscription of the 
spoken &iptu, and was itself not read. It was seldom used 
otherwise than in this technical senset!). At the end of each 
Siptu, TU-EN is usually found. The actual meaning of this 
ideogram is unknown, but it no doubt indieated the eompletion 


ı) Brün.'7815 cf. 785. 

®). bid.- 518. 

°) Ibid. 1103. 

*, IV R. 22 No. 2, na 

5) Brün. 782, 

*, Delitzsch derives tü from tamü; “to exoreise”: “Hiob’” p. 168. 
U. L. tablet C, 191; IV R. 7, 44a (— Surpu V/VI, 50). 
®, Brün. 4338, 

») Magla VAL, 115-142. 
0) Brün. 10857. 
‘1) Exceptions are IV R. 55 No. 2, 19a; Cr. I pi. 59, 7. 
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of the Siptut). At the beginning of ihe direetions for the cere- 
monies accompanying a spoken siptu, KA-KA-MA?) oceurs. As 
the ideogram shows, this referred only to the spoken Siptu. 
Like EN, its use was technical, and it is rarely met with 
elsewhere, than in the above mentioned place?). 

Thus in time the Babylonians came to look upon the 
spoken Sipfu as the most efficacious. means of removing evil 
spirits. . The real force of the Siptw lay in the utterance of the 
names of the gods. Like other Semitic peoples, the Babylonians 
attached wonderful powers to the divine namest). When Asu- 
$unamir is sent to bring IStar back from the underworld, Ea 
charges bim, tummesima Sum iäni rabüti, “exoreise her (Eres- 
kigal) by the name uf the great gods’’d). Again an is hulduppa, 
into which the name of Ea has been spoken, is used to drive 
out evil spirits®). Many Siptw's close with the solemn reeital of 
the names and titles of the gods invoked?). 


Others close with the words nis U — — — lü tamätu or 
nis Ü — — — utammeka. This is to be franslated, *in the 
name of — — — Iexoreise thee”®). In this formula the name 


t) Tallqvist’s reading, idi siptu (Maglü, notes, p. 119£.) has not been 
generally accepted, 

?) Brün. 589. Since these directions are BET Sumerian, it is 
perhaps better to read, INIM-INIM-MA. 

®)-Exceptions are IV R. 4 Col. III (= Cun. Texts. xvu pl. 23) 32/33; 
U.L. tablet C. Col. III, 42/43; col. 1V, 28/29; 143/144. 

*) Note how Asarhaddon has the people swear allegiance to Aäur- 
banipal in tbe name of the gods. Aäurb. I, 21. 

5, Of. K. B. VL I, 86/87, 17. Jensen translates this, “lass sie aus- 
sprechen den Namen der grossen Götter.” This is entirely too literal t» 
convey the meaning of the text. Cf. also the effect which the mention 
of the name of Ninib has upon the ladbu, K. 4829 (Hrozauy inM. V. A, &. 
1903, 5 pp. 16—17) obrv. 11—14. 

%, U. L. tablet. K. 141/142; ef. Beitr. XXXI—XXXVI St. I 17, and- 
Or. I pl. 4. 34. 

?) Cf. Maglüa 1V, 57—61; III, 180—183; V, 10. It is notewortby that 
PAD, the usual ideogram for tamu (Brün. 9417, 9418), the oustomary vorb 
in Babylonian for “totexoreise”, is also equivalent to zakäru, (Brün. 9420) 

"to speak (the names of the gods)”. C£. IV R. 29 No. I rer. 18/17; K. 
4829 obv. 11—14, and below, p. 36, note 2. 
-®) Of. Jensen in K. B. Il A&urb. I, 21—22, VII, 45, 50. For a some- 
what different and less correet translation, although eventually with the same 
meaning, cf. Delitzsch, H. W. B. 482 f,, AL* 178a. . 
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of any of the gods could he inserted. How ni$ came to haye 
this meaning is easily explained. The expression Sumu nas%, 
corresponding to the Hebrew DW x), must have existed in 
Assyrian. Nis di was a technical term for oath!). Speaking 
the names of the gods was usually ihe privilege of the 
priests alone; was too sacred for profane lips except when 
iaking a solemn oath. Any transgression of this law was sin, 
and brought with it the usual calamities?). This is of course 
the same idea as in the third commandment?). 

Many siptw’s close in a manner similar to the following: 
In the name of Heaven be ihou exoreised! In the name of earth 

be thou exoreised! 
In the name of Bäl, lord of the world, be thou exoreised! 
In the name of Beltis, mistress of the world, be thou exorcised! 
In the name of Ninib, mighty warrior of Bel, be thou exoreised! 
In the name of Nuzku, the exalted messenger of Bäl, be thou 
exercised! 
In the name of I$tar, mistress of mankind, be thou exoreised! 
In the name of Adad, the lord whose thunder is good, be theu 
exorcised! 
In ‚the name of Sama$, lord of judgment, be thou exoreised! 
In ihe name of the Anunnaki, the great gods, be thou exor- 
eised!) 

Often a longer list of Er is given’). The usual formula 

however is; 
niS Same lü tamäta, nis irsitim lü tamäta®) 

:) In Surpu VII, 27 and K. 155 rev. 13, nis is synorymous with 
mämitu, amu aud other words, denoting the evil, unelean and sinful state re- 
sulting from the attacks of the evil spirits. It can therefore mean only 
“curse”, or perhaps better still “a4 charm spoken in the name of the evil 
spirits”. Cf. Cun. Texts XVII pl. 34, 35—40. 

?, Surpu VII, 43, nis ili zakäru; cf. II, 14 (note) where MU — nis. Of. 
also (-) 116 (A. 8. K. T. No. 4) Col. U, 42--43; II R. 40 No. 4, obv: 1/8; 
II R. 38, No. 1, obv. 12, and Maala VI, 130. Cf. also V R. VIII, 45, 
50 with I, 21—22 and Asarh. (Prism A) I, 43. 

3) Exodus 20 7. Of. also Leviticus 24, 10 ff. 

*) U. L. V Col. IH 57-Col. IV 6. 

6) Ibid. Col. IE 9—54. 

*) Ibid. Col. IV 38; Col. V 58; III 20, 168, 202, 228, ete, 
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In the name of heaven be thou exoreised! In the name of 
earth be thou exoreised!, 
or still simpler: 
nis iläni rabüti ia tamäta!) 
In the name of the great gods, be thou exoreised! 

This was probably a stereotyped expression for the names 
of all the gods. 

Sometimes the priest changes the formula to: 

utammicki Ü Anum aba üäni rabatı?) 
I exortise thee by Anu, father of the great gods, 
or, 
mis dlanı rabütı uiammeka?). 
In the name of the great gods I exoreise thee. 

Often the words, !% tatallak, “that thou mayest depart, 
are added‘). This formula may also occur just before the end 
of a 3iptu, which then concludes with an exhortation to the evil 
spirits to leave the sick man9), or with the threai that, if they 
do not depart, they shall receive no food nor drink$). 

In time the use of the Sipfu was expanded. The possi- 
bility always existed that evil spirits might lurk in the objects 
to be used in the services. These were therefore first purified. 
Thus Ea directs Marduk, before using milk and butter, to first 
speak his Siptu over them’). This practice was carried so far 
that a Siptw was spoken over the water used against the evil 
spirits®). This was now mü ellu, “holy water”). This shows 
how much the original conception of water had changed. 

Another development was the recital of various siptu's 
over the different parts of the body. Thus Siptu’s were spoken, 


") IV R. 58 Col, 159; U. L. III 123/4. 

2) IV R. 56 Col. II 8--18, 

°®) U. L. tablet CO. 63/64; G. 32; IV Col. I 20/21. 

+, Ibid. C. 114/115. G. 32; IV Col. I 29/21. 

>) Ibid. V Col. IV 23/26. 

6) Ibid, Col. III 37/38; Col. U 55/63. 

", IV R. 4 Col. IH (= Cun. Texts XVII pl. 23) 32/33. 

», IV R. 22 No. 1 (== Cun: Texts XVII pl, 25) rev. 12/13. 

°»), C£. Num. 5 17. Note also the use of holy water in the Catholic 
church. For a different conception of the purpose of this Zöptu and the 
efficacy thereby imparted to this water cf. M A. 72. 
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respectively, over the head, neck, right and left hands and feet, 
breast, heart and hips (?) of a sick child; also over the objects 
placed at each side of the door, and suspended over the child’s 
head). Usually a $ipfu was recited but once; very often 
however it was repeated three times?). From this it is elear 
that the purification ceremonies were often very complex and 
long drawn out. 


The priest who performed these ceremonies was called 
asipu or masmasu. Asipu is of course the participle of asäpu. 
MasmasSu was probably derived from the Sumerian MAS-MAS. 
A verb masü existed in Assyrian, with the ideogram NT), 
synonymous with namäru and uhhuru. A verb, masü, with the 
ideogram MAS, also existed. MAS was equivalent, not only to 
nomäru*) and uhhurus), but also to ellu®). Throughout the 
asipu-ritual, ellu and namru were synonyms. We must therefore 
conelude that the two verbs, masü, were identical. Furthermore, 
MAS-MAS was also the ideogram for mullilu”) which was in 
turn a synonym of äsipu. But mullilw meant, “the one who 
makes clean”, “the purifier”. Since masmasu had the same 
meaning, it must have been celosely related to masü. From all 
this evidence it follows that, not only was masmas3u derived from 
the Sumerian MAS-MAS, but also masü from MASS). 


Like &iptu, the ‚original ideogram for äfipu was SIB9). 
It was however uncommon. Again, like $ptu, a great variety 


‘) IV R. 55 No. 1, 58-rev. 19, 

?) Ibid. obv. 55; Beitr. XXXI-XXXVII St. I 15, 16, 21; XXVI Col. 
IH 36 ff. Of. below. 

», C£. H. W. B. 429b, 

*) Brün. 1778. 

5) Ibid. 1734. 

°, Ibid. 1750. 

?) Ibid. 1845. 

®) yyım (Ez. 16, 4) may be related to masü. 

®) The close relation of the chiof terms of the Asipu-ritual to the 
ideogram. SIB (cf. Brün. 10359, 10368, 10375, 10376, 10379, and 10381) is 
sigrificant. In Sumerian this is read i-&-ib (Sb. 139). This tends to show 
that asäpu was derived from the Sumerian. This is born out by the fact 
that it does not occur in any other Semitic language. Was perhaps, the 
whole Gsipu-ritnal of Sumerian origin? There is much in favor ofthis theory. 
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of ideograms were used for äsipu, most of them, singularly 
enough, designating him as the priest of the spoken 3iptn. 
Among these were and! TÜ-TÜ1), ame! KA-AZAG-GA?) or amel 
KA-AZAG-GÄL?), amöl KA-NER#), amt KA-UG5), ame KA- 
KA®) and amd KA-KA-MA?). Other ideograms, whose mea- 
nings were not certain, were am LUB-DUB®) and «mel SIM- 
SAR®). 

It is significant, that among these ideograms, none indi- 
eate the Adıpu speeifically as the user of water. Certainly there 
must have been some such designation, and, because of the 
importance of water in this ritual, it could not have been un- 
common; must therefore have come down to us. What could 
it have been? 

A elose examination ot the terms, äfipuw and masmusu, 
shows that there was a distinetion between them. In Beitr. 
XXVI the masmasu acts merely as the assistant of another 
priest, belonging to the same class as himself, but apparently 
of higher rank‘P). Furthermore, Marduk-Sakin-Sum writes to the 
king, that the day fixed for certain purification-ceremonies 
being unpropitious for the masmasu, he could not offieiate; 
the writer would therefore offieiate for him!!), This shows that 


2) — “the man of the spoken Siptuw”. U. L. III 129/130, 237/238, 
262/263; IV R. 17 rev. 6; 20 No. 2 rev. 9; 18 No. 3 additions. 

2) — ‘man of the pure mouth.” Sm. 1674 rev. 

3) — “man of the pure mouth.” Brün. 750. Note alse IV.R. 30* 
obv. 23/24. MULU-TÜ-GÄL, A. 8. K. T. XI obv. 11—12 and U, L tablet 
B. 52/53, KA-TÜ-GÄL. 

4) = “man of the pure mouth (?)”. Brün. 743 and U. L. III 176/177. 

5) Brün. 636. : 

©) Beitr. XXVI Col, VI 33. KA-KA=fana (Brün. 578), ‘to exorcise’”. 
amel KA-KA=äasipu = tammä’u cf. below p. 42. 


?) Brün. 590. 
®, Ibid. 7281 = pasih küru, “the allayer of pain” (?). 
°) Brün. 5174. 


‘°) Notice the 2nd person, iZu-hap, in Col. I 23, and that in the next 
line the masmasu is referred to in the ärd person; cf. also Col II 19-21, 
III 17—19. IV 32—37. 

11) K, 602 (Harper’s Letters. 23) obv. 20-27. Sarra be-ü u-da (21) 
amel masmasu ümu limnu ibbase (-e) la jäbu (22) nis gäti lä i-na-as-si (23) 
ü-ma-a ri-es dup-pa-a-ni (24) ma--a-du-i la KX lü XXX (26) dumgüti 
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Marduk-Sakin-Sum was not a masmasu; yet he could perform 
this priest’s duties, This and other letters show that Marduk- 
Sakin-Sum was either a physieian or an äipu. All evidence 
points to the latter. Thus, in another letier he instructs a 
masmasu how to perform certain ceremoniest), and again he 
advises the use of images to remove the effect of witcheraft?), 
preeisely as in Maglü. In several letters’) he is associated 
with Adad-Sum-usur, who must also have been an äsıpu. This 
man says of himself‘): «-ma-a (13) u-de-a ki-i ni-me-gi (14) $a 
u E-a u % Silig-Muiu-Sar (15) # Si-tu gäta Sa ardi-su (16) i-sal- 
ti-mu “Now (the king) knows ihat the wisdom of Ea and 
Marduk, and his servant's raising (?)Ö) of the hands makes 
weil”6), That he speaks in this way of “the wisdom of Ea 
and Marduk,” which was almost a technical term for the äsipu- 
vitual in general, and uses here the ideogram for Marduk 
peculiar to this ritual, and also refers to the raising (?) of his 
hands in prayer as restoring health, proves beyond doubt that 
he was an äfipu. He too, like Marduk-Sakin-Sum gives instruc- 
tions to the masmasu”). Furthermore, he speaks of himself in 


a-sar-ü-ti (26) ü-ba- a-na-as-Si-a (27) a-Sat-tar. “The king, my lord, knows, 
that the day is evil, not good, (for) the masmasu; he will not raise his 
hands inprayer. Now the chief (?) tablats, whether twenty or thirty, many, 
propitious, favorable, I will bring, I will hft up, I will write.” This pas- 
sage is very significant. 

2) K. 0626 (Harper’s Letters, 24). 

®) K. 643 (Ibid. 11); K. 490 (Ibid. 18) K. 639 (Ibid. 25); cf. K. 583 
(Ibid. 5) and K. 595 (Ibid. 6). 

» K. 643 (Ibid. il): K. 1087 (Ibid. 14); K. 1197 (Ibid 15). 

+) K. 618 (Ibid. 9, rev. 12—16, 

» This word I can explain only as a popular form of nis from nasü 
corresponding to the Habrew Finty. Or can it perhaps be read si-pir? 
Either reading however shows that this ceremony was a Mag of the 
äsipu-ritual. 

°%) For this meaning of salämu cf. below p. 45. The use of this 
word, a technical term in the #sipu-ritual, is further proof that this is an 
äzipu-letter. . 

”, K. 167 (Harper’s Latters, 1), rev. 5-9; ina Si--a-ri al-lak (6) 
a-mar-Su-nu Sul-mu-su-nu (7) a-na Sarri a-gab-bi (8) amel masmase pl ü-pa- 
ga-da, (3) tul-a-samu e-pu-Su “In the morning I will go (and) observe 
their condition. I will report to the king. I will charge masmasu's; they 
shall perform their ceremony”. 
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connection with Arad-Ea, IStar-$um-eri5s and Nabü-kullanut), 
showing tbat they too were äsipu's. One of these, Arad-Ea, 
writes to the king?): ana-ku ü-me mu-3u (7) ina muh-hi napsäte 
pl 3a beli-ia (9) w-sal-la “I pray for the life of my lord, day 
and night”; additional proof that he was a priest, and not a 
physician. 

This evidence shows that the masmasu was a priest of 
the same class as, but subordinate to, the äsipw; that he recei- 
ved his instructions from him, and at times acted as the latter’s 
assistant. It is aurprising how seldom the name, dsipı, oCours 
in the directions for ceremonies. The usual officiating priest 
is the masmasu. The ideogram for masmasu designates him as 
“the purifyer”, without the slightest reference to the use of the 
spoken Siptu. Both Ea and Marduk, who in the äsipu-ritual 
are ossentially gods uf the holy, purifying water, are repeatediy 
called masmus dläni. They are also called üsipu, but this is 
comparatively rare; and besides, this was a general name for 
that class of priests to which the masmasu belonged. As, in 
time, the use of water became secondary to the spoken Sipfu, 
so also was the masmasu subordinate to the äsıpu. AU this, 
though in itself hardiy sufficieni proof, would tend to show that 
the maSmasu was originally that priest who exorcised evil spirits 
by means of water. 

Synonyms of äipu were mussipu and mullil«. The former 
is, of course, merely the participle II, of asäpu; the latter 
the same form of alälu. The two words were generally used 
together, the latter as complement of the former’), One 
ideogram for mu3sipu, amel GIS-GAM-SU-ULt), designated him 
as “bearer of the gamlu”. Since the epithet, mulllu, was ori- 
ginally applied to this utensil, it is clear how closely related 
the two terms, mussipu and mullilu were. An ideogram for 
mullilu was GIL-MÄ-DUB (= sanga))). 

1) K. 1428 (Harper 16). 

2) K. 1040 (Ibid. 28), rer. 6—9. 

», K. 2866 obv, 25 (H. W. B. 247 a) mullilu mussipu [Sa?) same % ir- 
sitim; cf. Surpu VIIL, 24. 

*) Brün. 1221. 

5) Sp. Col. IL, 11. T’hemeaning of this ideogram is unknown; how- 
ever it indicates the mullilu as the bearer of something. 
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Another priest-name, probably synonymous with äsipu, 
was tammä’u. It is found so far only once, and that in a syl- 
labary. The ideogram is am& NAM-ERIM-KUD-DA'), i. e. “the 


man who speaks a bann”?). Tummä’u is a form S&s5 from 
tam“ and indicates precisely what the ideogram literally meant. 


Other synonyms of üfipu were ramqu and pasisu. As 
Jensen has shown, these words denoted repectively, “the one 
who washes himself”, and.“the one who annoints himself” 3). 
They were seldom used alone, but generally in connection with 
asipu or masmasut). In fact the ofliciating priest was never 
designated otherwise than as äsipu or masmasu, usually the 
latter. 


The state of uncleanliness and sin, from which the sick 
man was to be freed, was called mämitu. There were really 
two words, mämitu, in Assyrian’). The first denoted “bann”, 
“exoreism”, that by which the evil spirits were removed; was 
therefore a synonym of Siptw. Its usual ideogram was SAG- 
BA$), equivalent in meaning to pasäru, a technical term for 
the removal of evil spirite”). The ideogram for the second 
mämitu was NAM-ERIM®), denoting “the state of evil”), or 
“uncleanliness”. Although the usual destinetion between the 
two words and their respective ideograms was generally main- 


") Brün. 2183; cf. above, p. 39, note 6. 
?) For the meaning of NAM-ERIM of. below. Of. also V R.20, 9--10, 
e and f. 


» Of. K.B. V1,1,367 £.,462f. I must differ somewhat from Jensen’s ex- 
planation of these two we It was the duty of the äsipu or masmasu, 
before beginning his actual services, to purify himself. This he did, either 
by washing in holy water, or by annointing himself, or both. The two 
names then refer to these acte. This is born out by V R. 24, Be.d, 
where ramqu is given as a synonym for ellu. As we shall see, ellu is the 
state into which one comes after being washed in holy water. 

*) C£, U. L. III, 128—130. 

+ H’W.B41bE.i 

®) Brün. 3533. 

A.8S.K. T. XI Col. III 18; ef. Brün. 3534 and 2181. 

®) Brün. 2178, 

®, Ibid. 4607. 
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tained throughout ihe religiousliterature, instances of their apparent 
confusion are not uneommon!). 

A synonym of mämitu (II) was ’itu, derived from the 
stem IX “to bind”?). It was probably based upon the idea 
that one method, by which the witches worked, was to bind 
knots, thus entangling man in the snares of their witcheraft3). 
The usual ideogram for 'iltu was NAM-LAL®), denoting, “the 
state of being bound”. A word apparently synonymous with 
both mamitu (T) and (II) was usurtu®). Its exact meaning however 
is unknown. 

The usual verbs for sprinkling a sick man with water 
were zarägu and salähu®), the latter the more common. The 
technical term for purifying the place where a ceremony was 
to be held, was Sabätu. Sometimes, instead of merely sprinkling 
with water, the whole body or certain members were washed. 
The verbs for this were ramäqu, masü or $ahätu?). 


1) For NAM-ERIM used for mämitw (I) cf. Brün. 2184; ef. p. 42 
above, to tammä’u. For SAG-BA used for mämitu (I) ef. IVR. 7 (= Surpu 
V/VD) obv. 7/8; also V R. 50, 33/34 a, where SAG-BA=aräru. 

») H. W.B. 2a. 

®, Cf. Maglüa U, 148—153; VII, 106, 113. 

“4 Brün. 1086. Another ideogram is KI-GA-A (IV R. 19, 12/13 b). 

5) G£. IV R. 16 No. 1, 1/2 and V R. 51b 35/36, and A.S.K.T. VOL 
rev. 5, and XII, 44. 

°) Zimmern proposes the question whether the Hebrew bo, “to 
forgive sin”, be not identical with this word. When we remember that 
the Assyrian salähu also meant “to remove uncleanliness”, therefare “to 
remove sin”, there can be but little doubt of this. 

n0C. H. W. B. 65ia. II nmw and IV R. 60 rev. 25. As oil 
came to be used for water (cf. below) the verbs pasäsu, sakü and masä’u 
(cf. KAT? 602) became in part equivalent to ramäqu and masü. 
Pasä5u was in fact even applied to the use of. water. The phrase, pasis- 
aps®, hardly meant, as Jensen explains (K. B. VI, I, 463), “ein Weitmeer- 
gesalbter”, but refers merely to the ceremony of washing with holy water 
before the divine services, Jensen’s explanation of the great apsü and 
little apsü, that: Ur-Nina set up in the temple (K. B. 1II, I, 13), seems 
forced. Probably these were merely basins in which holy water of the 
apsü stood ready for use in the temple (ef. KAT? 5256). Certainly 
a supply of holy water must: have been present at all times. This may 
. also be the explanation of the great sea that Solomon set up in his temple 
(1 Ki. 7, 23—26.) It rested on the backs of twelve oxen, and, as Jensen 
says, the ox was sacred to Marduk, therefore closely related to the apsü. 
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The act of expelling evil spirits was called kuppuru). 
As Zimmern has shown, the original meaning of this word was 
“to wash away'?). In the sense of cleaning from evil spirits, 
it came to be applied to inanimate objects as well as human 
beings?). The noun, takpirtu, denoted both the ceremony 
itself) and the uncleanliness removed, Thai this was something 
substantial: real, impurs water, and not merely symbolie, may 
be inferred from the sentenee takpirtadu ana süq irbitti[— — —], 
“[cast?]| his takpirtu to the four direetions”®). 

Another word, practically synonymous, was quddusu®). 
It meant simply, “to ıwake pure”, and was used transitively”), 
as well as reflexively. In the latter meaning it was the usual 
verb for the purification of the priest, preparatory to performing 
his holy duties®). A secondary meaning to the word, rare in 
Assyrian, but common in Hebrew, was “to dedicate some- 
thing for holy purposes”). 

As the result of kuppuru, a sick man became ellu, “clean, 
pure, free from evil spirits”10). Naturally everything used in 
the ceremonies had to be pure. This was especialiy true of 
water. Mü ellwi\) meant more than merely “clean water”. It 
was “holy” water, fit for use in religious ceremonies, free from 
all impurities, ritual and otherwise, and therefore able to expel 
evil spirits. The water of the aps& was, in general, ellu, but 


1) C#. H. W. B. 348a (II a2), Beitr. p. 92, KAT? 601f. and 
K.-B. VI, I, 89. 

*) Ibid.; cf. also ina $eri zumrisu kuppir (Can. Texts XVII. 30, 35/36). 

®) Beitr. XLI—XLIU St. I, 28--29, 

*) CG#. 81 —2—4, 49 (Harper’s Letters, 370). 

5) IV R. 13 rev. 51; ef. Beitr. XXVI Col. I, 18— 0. 

%, C£.H. W. B. 5816; KAT? 602. 

?) Beitr. XLVI—XLVO St. I, 1-3; LO, 2; LVIIL, 2 (note); IV BR. 
56 Col. II 22. 

®) Beitr. L-XX &%. 

®) Of. Surpu II, 77. Note also the name, yadistw, for a priestess (?) 
of Istar. Even if the word originally indieated Iätar herself as “the ritu- 
. ally pure” (KAT? 423), it came finally to be used only for the 
priestesses. And without doubt, the Babylonians must have regarded this 
name a8 denoting “those devoted to Istar”; cf, K. B. VI, I, 439, 

1) That eliu was equivalent to ri is clear from II Ki. 5, 10. 

1) IV R. 26, 31b; 55 No. 2, 14a; 60 obv. id, cf. Num. 5, 17. 
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even it, as we have scen!), could be rendered still more holy 
by speaking a 3öptu over it. 


The most common synonyms of ellu were ebbu and namru. 
Others were zakü and quddusu?). A partial synonyın of eliu 
was damqu®). Therefore the hands of the gods were gätä 
damgäli*, as well as elläti?), And just because a thing was 
ellu, dit it have power over the evil spirits. T'herefore ullulu®) 
and dummugu?) denoted “to purify”, “to restore to health”. 
Synonyms of these words were 3ullumu?), pasähu®), nüh?®) 
bullutu 1%), bunna1?) and fubbu 13). 

The following passage!4) serves to show how closely 
related these terms were, as well as other meanings in which 
they could be used: 


266. täka ellu ana tea Sukun; 
pika elli una plia Sukun; 
amätum ellitim dummig; 
qibit piia Sullim ; 


!) Above p. 37. 

2) wen could also mean “pure”, “clean”, without referense to being 
dedicated to holy purposes; cf. I Sam. 21, 6. 

3) C£. IV R. 26, No. 5 (= Cun. Texts XVH, pl. 41) 11/12, sinnistu 
da gätäsa la damga (— lä misä), and IV R. 14 No. 2, rev. 18/19, 34 sarpi 
huräsi mudammigsunüti atta. Here dummuqu == nummuru — ulluhı. Note 
too that good spirits were never called täbu (cf. utukku limnu), but always 
damgu an dumgn. 

*) IV R. 4 Cal. IIL,3/4, (— Cun: Texts XVII, 22); Ibid. 46--48; 29 
No, 4 (C.) IE, 24. 

s IV R. 25 Col. IV, 44/49, K. B. VI, 1, 92, 13. 

BI HEW..B.u71E. 

"IV R.3 Col. II, 25/26 (= Can. Texts XVII, 21); 22 No. 1 rev. 
29/30; cf. above, note 3, 

®, IV R. 21 No. 1 <C.) III, 5, 

% D. L. IO, 231/232 #; IV: R. 22 No. 1 obv. 54/55; No. 2, 14/15. 

0) Of. K. B. VI, I, 100,.17; U. L. III, 231/232. 

1) U. L. III, 90/91; B. M. S. XI (= IV R. 57) 90; VIEL, 17; IV, 32; 
VI, 75; VII, 13. 

22) K. B. VL I, 22, 24--26, 

18, Of. H. W. B. 300 b. 

»“) U, L. HI, 266-291. 
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275. parsiia ullulu gebe; 
ema allaku luslim; 
amelu alappatu kisiim; 
ana pänüa egirtum damigtım liggabi, 
ana arkia ubänw damigtim littaris. 
285. lü Sedu dumgia atta, 
| ki lamassi dumgiia attu. 
dani musallımu 4 Marduk 
ema tallaktiia Salamu lis[lim). 
266. Add thy pure spell unto mine; 
Add thy pure voice!) unto mine; 
Make efficacious my pure charm?); 
Endow with power to heal, the word of my mouth; 
275. Ordain that my exoreism3) purify; 
Wherever I go, let me be healthy, 
Before me may propitious thoughts be spoken; 
After me may a propitious finger be pointed:; 
285. Yea, thou art my guardian Södu; 
My guardian lamassu art thou. 
O Marduk, (thou) who of the gods, bringest healing®), 


!) Literally, “mouth”. 

?) This translation, differing from Thompson’s, is based upon the 
following points: IL 271--275 are clearly in parallelism; a variant of 
amätum is amäti. That in the final © of this last word, the suffix of the 
first person singular must lie, is clear from the Sumerian, KA-AZAG-GA-MU 
and the parallelism with the other two lines; amäti (-tum) = KA-AZAG- 
GA=Siptu; dummig — “endow with power to heal” (cf. the intensive form 
of the verb in Hebrew and Arabic), — “make eficacious”. Sullim, in the 
next line, has the same meaning. f 


3) Neither the usual translation of parsi, “command”, nor that - 
offered by Thompson, “decision”, suits the eontext here. But since parsu 
is bere in parallelism with amätum.(KA-AZAG-GA) and aibit püia, both 
equivalent to Siptu, there can be no doubt that it has the same meaning. 
“ Notice also the expression parsu 3a Eridu (SIB NUN-KI-GA), U. L. tablet 
B. 46/47; cf. 62/63. 

*) It is difficult to render tbis line exactly in Englieh. The meaning 
is, “O Marduk, tbou, who art that one of the gods, wbo bringest healing 
to men.” This is then equivalent to 2! Marduk masmas tiläni, As we have 
- seen (p. 45), Sullumu is equivalent in every way to ullulu. Musallimu then 
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Let me live in perfect health, wherever my path 
may bet). 

A study of the Sumerian titles of some of the most im- 
portant gods of the äsipu-ritual leads to interesting results. 
Marduk was called DINGIR-SILIG-NAM-SUB2), i. e. “con- 
troller of the siptu”. Again he was DINGIR-SILIG-NAM-TI3) 
er DINGIR-SILIG-NAM-TI-LA®), “the controller of life”. Since 
one of the commonest epithets of Marduk was muballit mit, 
“the reviver of the dead’, and this was brought about by 
means of the $iptu, the close relation between siptu and balätu 
is at once apparent. It was the Sipfu that restored life to the 
sick; hence the expression 3ipat baläte>). 

Ea was also DINGIR-EN-TI®), “lord oflife”, and Damkina, 
DINGIR-NIN-TI?), “misiress of life”. The latter was also 
DINGHR-NIN-SI®-ZU-ABS), “mistress ofthe exoreismofthe deep”. 


A common expression for the waiers of the apsü were me 
täbüti, “good waters”®). The waters of the tiämat, on the con- 


is a synonym of mullilu. But mullil, as we have also seen (p. 41), was a 
synonym of masmasu. Note also the expression 2lu musallimu ‚as epithet of 
the lamassu (above, p. 26). 

») This line literally translated ie, “Wherever my path be, let the 
state of my healtlı be complete”. Salämu and balätu are synonyms in the 
sense, ‘to enjoy perfect health.” It may be remarked here that Salämu 
meant nothing more than “to be complete, perfect”. However, a perfect 
body must be free from all bodily ills, i. e. free from evil spirite. Only 
‘such could participate in religious services. For this reason, in the Hebrew, 

as well as in the Babylonian ritual, priests with bodily defects were not 

allowed to officiate, since they were not salämu. They were perhaps re- 

garded as being permanently Dipmams“ by an evil spirit; ef. Beitr, XXIV 
and Einl. p. 87. 

2) II R. 54, 67c. 

°) Ibid. 66.c. 

*) Ibid. 65. 

6, IV R. 29, 35/36 a. 

6) IR. 54, 45c. 

”) Ibid. 58c. The ideogram TI-LA (= balätu) oceurs also in the 
names of the gods, DINGIR-EN-UD-TI-LA, aud DINGIR-NIN-UD-TI-LA 
(U, L. V Col. U. 21—22). 

®), II R. 54, 56c. 

9 VRR. 11, 27. C£. Ezek. 47, 8-11, where the salt water of the 
sea is healed by that of the holy river flowing from the temple, 
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trary, were m& limnüti. From theın the evil spirits went forth, 
bringing sickness and death unto man. They were therefore 
me müti, “waters of death”. The health-bringing waters of the 
apsü were me baläti, “waters of life”!), The Anunnaki had 
charge of these in the underworld, and through them IStar 
was restored to life?). But tbe Anunnaki, together with the 
goddess Mammitum, decided the fate of those who entered the 
underworld. The expression “to decide the fate”, was simtu 
Sänm?). This expression came to mean “to determine the time 
of death”. The ideogram was NAM-TAR, the same as for the 
namtäru, the evil spirit, the messenger of Ereskigal. queen of 
the realm of the dead. Thus &mtu came in time to denote 
death itself*). But there was a 3ömtu of life as well?). Marduk, 
the bearer of the dupsimäte, “the tablets of destiny”, was the 
foe of the evil spirits, the giver of life to the sick®). 

amel gala amel ödilu ultu ikribu [ana amseli] 

Ü Anunnakı län rabüti palhru] 

Üü Mammitum bänat Simti itlisumu Simäle ıSimıma 

iStaknu müta u balata 

sa müh ul uddü umesu°). 

After the watcher and the turnkey have greeted a man, 

The Anunnaki, the great gods, assemble ; 

Mammitun, the one who fixes the fate, decides the 

fates with them. 

They determine death and life, 

But the days of death they do not fix”). 


VIER. 58 No. 6, 51, Cf. below. 

2) K. B. VI, I, 88, 34, 38. 

s), H. W. B,. 663b; ef. B.M. 8. XIX. 21. 

*) Note the expression Simti aläku and am Simti. H. W. B. 654. 

5) Jensen has shown (K. B. VI, I, 405.) usurtu to be a synonym of 
Simtu. In IV R. 16 No. 1 usurtu is synonymous with mämitu, veferring to 
the $iptu.of Ea, but at the same tims retains the idea of Simtu “fate”. It 
is unchangeable; no god has power over it; when once fixed, neither god 
nor man can escape it. And yet it is, in this text, directed against the 
evil spirits alone; ie therefore equivalent to 3imai baläti as well as Spt, 

9N.E.X Col. VI 36. (K. B. VI, I, 228. cf. notes), 

?} Or, “they do not make known”, or, “do not know”, or, “are not 
made known”; ef. K. B. VI, 1, 480. 
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Tbis text describes the Anunwaki and Mammitum as pass- 
ing judgment on man after he has, entered the underworld, i. 
e, after his death. [hey deeide not life and death, but death 
and life, Man’s life has ceased; consequently the life here 
mentioned, can refer ouly to life after desth, just as the order of 
the words müta u baläta indicates!), Finally it speaks, not of 
the day, but of the days, of death. This can vefer only to the 
days that the dead mau must pass in the underworld. The 
thought conveyed by the text is therefore, that the gods men- 
tioned decide death and life, i. e. whether a man is to be 
restored to life or not, after the days of his stay in the under- 
world are passed, but these they do not determine. 

This text seems to show that the Babylonians believed, 
to a certain extent at least, in resurrecetion and fuiure life?). 
True, the proof is slight. Had the eonception of future life 
been well defined, we would expect to find ınany references to 
it in the literature. Such is however not the case. Yet this 
is easily explained. Even to-day, when the belief in future 
life is held by all orthodox Jews, Christians and Mohamme- 
dans, the conception of this life ie, at the best,. vague. What 
it ie, when it shall come, and how, no one knows, Gabriel 
blows his horn, the dead arise from their graves, and judgment 
follows. Even the most orthodox does not eonceive of much 
more than this. And we seldom refer t0 future life except in 
sermons or at funerals. The Babylonians, however, could not 
have gone even as far as this. At the most, they did not can- 
ceive of anything mare than tlıat the dead were restored to 
this life; otherwise, as Jensen has well asked?), why deter- 
mine death and life? Consequently man had nothing to gain 
by that future life. It could be no better than the present, and 


!) Jensen’s explanation that tbe Auunnaki judge the dead, while 
Mammitum judges the unborn, of newborn, ehilären (p. 479) seems forced. 
There is absolutely nothing in the text referring to such children. It states 
clearly that these gods sit in judgment on tbe dead, and decide death 
and life. 

7 Of all Assyriologists, Jensen and Pinches alone hold this view. 
Otbers, like Zimmern (KAT’ 633f.), admit its possibility, but claim 
that the preof so far is not sufficient. 

°») E. B. VI, I, 480, 

V. A. G. Mitteilungen. 1905. 3. 4 
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before it could come, tbere was the long period in the under- 
world to be passed through, the length of which even the gods 
could not determine. Aud besides, there was the possibility that 
he would never be restored to life. No! For the Babylonian 
this life held all that was good; the underworld was for him 
a place of terrors; and did his thoughts pass beyond this to 
a future life, it was with but little anticipation of pleasure. 
This bfe was täbu, “good”; tke underworld was hmmu, “bad”; 
and the next life, he knew no more about it than that it might 
perhaps be. No wonder then that references to the future life 
were few, obseure, and apparently eleuded with doubt!). 

And yet the belief in resurreetion was so well-suited to 
the Babylonians’ view of life, that the wonder would be, not 
that they should have conceived of it, but rather that they 
should not. For to them, more than to any other people of 
antiquity, this belief lay ready to hand. They saw the sun rise 
end set from day to day, and to them it was a mystery re- 
guiring explanation. They pondered over it, and it found ite 
place in their mythology and religion. They saw the passage 
of the sun from the summer to the winter solstice, and back 
again, year after year; the cycle of the moon’s phases?); and 
Venus disappear as the evening-star only to reappear as the 
morning-star. And all ihese changes represented to them the 
life and death of the gods, and their restoration to life. IStar, 
sprinkled with the water of life, leaves the realm of the dead, 
restoring thereby creative life to all the world. It would be 
strange indeed, had not the Babylonians, with auch a lively 
conception of the return to life of the gods above them, and 
the animals and plants below, never asked themselves, “will 
not man t00 sometimes eoms forth from the underworld?’’3) 


YCLEN.E. VO Col. 29 ff. (K. B. VI, L 188--189.) 

”} This must be. the thougbt underlying U. LE. XVL where Sin, 
attacked by the evil spirits, is powerless before them. Nor can Samaj, 
Adad nor Iitar help him, but only Ea and Marduk. Cf. KAT? 500. 

°%) This is in fact the question put by Gilgames (NE X Col. III, 31£). 
“Wil I also, just as he (Babani), lay myself down; will I never rise again?” 
This question be put to Siduri-sabitu (X Col. U, i3-—-14), Ur-Nimin (Col. 
it 31} and U%-Napiätim (Col. IV, 22). The latier answered this question 
apparsutly, but the entire coluen V and part of column VI are broken 
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Perhaps the answer to this question may be seen in the 
god Nin-Azu. He was lord of the underworld, husband of 
EreSkigal. However, when Nörgal entered the underworld, he 
became her husband‘), and Nin-Azu sank inio insignificance. 
Consequently we must picture him as the husband of Ereskigel 
at the time when NErgal was no longer in the underworld; when, 
as a sun-god, he had gone forih and taken his place among 
the gods of heaven, i. e. in the spring and. summer. Nin-Azu 
was, as his name indicates, “the lord who understands water”, 
or “the physieian,” the god of healing. He seems to have 
been also a god of vegetation?). That he was not merely one 
of the gods of, but the lord of the underworld, and at the time 
when both gods and plants were restored to life, must have 
& deep significance; it can indicate nothing else than that this 
prineiple of restoration to life was active in the underworld, 
and that, to a certain extent at least, it must have affected the 
ghosts of mortals there. 

"But Nin-Azu was not the only principle of resurrection in 
the underworld. The water of life was there as well. And 
why were Nin-Azu and the water of life located in the under- 
world, if not that they bore a direct.relation to its inhabitants, 
the dead? And granting this, what else can we conelude but 
that the restoration of ihe dead to life was an actual principle 
of the Babylonian theology ? 

But the real gods of the restoration to life were Ea and 
Marduk, especially the latter, acting in his usual capacity of 
messenger to his father. He, more than all other gods deeided 
the fate of men; was musim $imäte?), and as such, bore on his 


away. The concluding lines of column VI are those eitod abore (p. 48). 
Must we nof then regard them as the answer to this question: that every 
morts! must die, but that there may be a life after death? Gilgames 
then asks Ut-Napistim (N. E. XD), “But how is it that you, who are seem- 
ingly a mortel, just as I, how is it tbat you did not meet this fate; that 
you too did ot die?” 

KB VLI TE. 

2) Ibid. 525. 

® Cr. OD pl. 1, obr. 5. For these titles ef. Hehn: “Hymnen und 
Gebete an Marduk”, p. 13 ff, Ka and Samaf, who were most closely asse- 
eiatad with Marduk in the removal of erii spirits, and also Böl, were like- 
wise called bel äimäte (B. M. S. X, 15--16; XIX, 6--9, VI, 112). h 
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breast the tablets of destiny!), Again Marduk was 3 TU-TU, 
“the giver of birth to, and restorer of, the gods to life”?); 
ü Zi-ukkin, “the life of all the gods”3), and Ü! Asar-ri, “the god 
who brings forth vegetation”*). But above all, his most usual 
attribute, he was muballit mitu, “the restorer of the dead to 
life”5).. And along with this he was bil Sipti ellttim, “lord of 
the pure exoreism’’%. He was also the rimenu 3a bullutu basü 
ittisu, “the merciful one, with whom rests the power to restore 
life”’?), and 3a ina Siptisu ellitim issuhu nagab limnüti, “who 
with his pure exorcism, tears away all evil”®). 

') K. B. VI, 1, 34f. Notice also the seal of life held by Bal-Marduk 
(E. B. VI, I, 47, 3. 

?) Mwalhid Üäni, muddis üäni: K. 2107, 9 (cf. Hehn. p. 14); ch. also 


mudissu baläti musallim napisti (IV R. 21* No. 1 (C.) IE 5. 
») K, B, VI, 1, 34,1. 


+) Säriq meristi mukin is(s)rati bäna Jeam u ge musesi urgiti. (Hehn. 
p. 14); c£. IV R.57 (= B.M. S. XII} obv. 30. 

s) This title was born also by Ninib and Gula, the gods of medicine. 
With tbem however, and to a certain extent, with Marduk also, this 
meant merely, “the restorer to life of him who is sick unto death”. That 
this was not the meaning everywhere, cau not be disputed. It 
is interesting to note, not only this but other attributeg, 
common to Marduk, but applied to Jahwe in the Hebrew prayer: 
“So man an ymnnb Sn mnK Dinn Dino Min obıyb Aıaa mn 
KIN DONE) MID ON Dnrm2 Dinn nn "ora Dan sbn own 
Say en MER Dip Dmox Sınm on, “Thou art powerful, O 
Jahwe, forever, reviver of the dead; Thou art mighty in salvation: (Thou) 
who cansest the wind to blow, aud bringest down the rain; who providest 
for the living in kindness; who revivest the dead in abundaut kindness; 
who supportest the falling, eurest the sick and freest the imprisoned, and 
fulfillest His promise unto those who sieep in the dust.” 

Since the so-called “Eighteen Benedietions”, of which the above 
forıns part, were introduced into the Jewish ritual by Gamliel II, probably 
before 100 A. D (Greetz: “History of the Jews” [English edition] TI 363), 
it is hardly likely that tbey were influenced by Christian theology. T% 
seems more probable that the doctrine of resurrection in both Christianity 
and Judaism goes back to a Babylonian origin. That the Jews held this 
doctrine before the time of Jesus, may be inferred from John 11, 24. 

%) K. B. VI, Ip. 34, 12, 19; IV R. 29 No. 1, 35/36. 


”), Ibid. 34, 16; cf. above note 5, 37 Dmrma Dino nn: 
®\ KR. B. VI, I, 36, %0. 
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To sum up: a man who has become sick, is in the power 
of the evil spirits. Accordingly, he prays through 'the masmasu 
to be freed from the evil that has come upon his body. The 
priest then sprinkles him with holy water, and reeites a iptu 
to expel the evil spirits. If he suceeds, the man is restored to 
health ; if not, he dies, and enters the underworld, the home of 
the evil spirits. Here he remains, how long is not determined, 
until, sprinkled by the gods with the water of life, he returns 
to the upper world. The act is the same in both cases; through 
sprinkling with the water of life, the man is freed from the 
power of the evil spirits ; is restored to life. However, not every 
one was thus blessed. Some were fated by the Anunnaki and 
Mammitum to remain forever in the underworld. 


In contrast to the water of life was the water of death, 
the water of the tämat, that brought evil to man. It was 
A-SIS, “evil water”), contrasted with the good water, the 
A-DUG-GA®). The ideogram, ERIM, denoted both raggu, 
“evil”, and tamtu, “sea”. When Ur-Nimin carries Gilgames te 
Ut-Napiätim, they pass over the “water of death”, which Gil- 
games is warned not to touch. Again ihe priest threatens the 
witch with “the water of death”, i. e. with death itself. 

Closely related to the water of life was the food of life. 
When the gods decided to confer eternal life upon Auapa, it 
was by means of the water and food oflife3). It plays however 
no role in the actual religious literature. The sam baläti, “the 
plant of life”, and the 3amun baläti, “the oil of life”, are also 
met with®). 

In time the use of water so decereased in importance, that 
it became, together with other ceremonies, merely accessory to 
the spoken Siptu. The $iptu was all important, and the other 
ceremonies could apparently be omitted or prolonged to suit the 
occasion and the rank of the person for whom they were per- 
formed. 


ı) C£. HI R. 69, 73; U. L. IV Col. V, 63/64; V Col. II, 59. 

% 6. V R. 11, 27, A-SI-IB-BA=A-DUG-GA=mö (pl) ta-bu-tu. 

DK BNL LT 98, 24. 

*, For a thorough treatment of this EP matter, cf, KAT 523-526. 
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At the same.time water came to be used for specific 
purposes. All persons, priest aud layman, who partieipated in 
any religious ceremony, as well as the utensils used, and the 
place where the ceremony was held, had to be ritually purified 
before the ceremony was begun. This was accomplished by 
sprinkling with, or bathing in, holy water?). 

A direct development of the original use of water were 
the symholie ceremonies of mis?) zumri, mis gqäta and mis pi, 
“washing of the body, the hands and the mouth.” The last 
ceremony seems to have had a peculiar symbolic significance. 
It was always written ideographically KA-LUH-U-DA, and was 
almost invariably accompanied by the similar ideogram, KA- 
TUH-Ü-DA3), “opening the mouth”). The real significance of 
these ceremonies, especially the latter, is not clear. They were 
applied to idols5), as well as men). 

Washing the hands or body symbolized the removal of all 
evil by means of holy water. Since the former was the more 
easily performed, it was naturally the commoner of the two. 
The symbolice nature of these lustrations will be clear from the 
following text?): 

55. [sipia] at-ti man-nu f kassaptu 3a [— — —]?) 
[salam) f kassapti 3a qimu ina libbi er& nam-si-e |te-ig-gir) 
Isalam titi 3a T kassapti ina eli tasakkan?)(-an) qata- 
$u ana eli imissi] 2 
&ipia ba-'-ir-tu 3a ba--ra-a- [ti] *9) 
salam amd kassapi u F kassapti 


') Of. below. 

®) For the reading mis ef. Cun. Texts XVII 39, 73/74. 

®) Written onee KA-TUH-HU-DA (Beitr. XI Coi. IV, 20). It is pro- 
bably a seribal error. But cf. Cun. Texts XVII 39, 73/74. 

+) The usual expression is KA-LUH-U-DA (mis pi) KA-TUH-U-DA 
(pi pi) töpus. Of. IV R. 25, 42 b—57 a. 

5) Beitr. XXXI—XXXVII St. I, 26 note. 

*) Beitr. XI Col. IV, 20, 

?) Maglü. VII, 55—91, 

») Probably the line is to be completed according to Maglä IV, 62, 
y, 51, 82, or VIII, 9 or 11. 

°) Read tasakkan instead of Tallgvist’s sitakkan, because of the com- - 
parison with tessir and tanasuk. 

‚0%, Maala VII, 80. 
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60. 3a gaimu ina libbi erö nam-si-e te-is-s[ir] 
salam titi 3a mel kassapu u f kasiaptu ina eli salam 
qimu [tasakkan (-an)] 
gqäta-5u ina eli imissi (-si) ma hu-zab i erini ana LII-su 
i-kar-rid 
lina elli ip-Si-kö ip-Se-te-ki imisst!) [gata?) 
lina elk rikse-ki riksäati mis gäta i3-i- [— — —)] 
65. [— — —] ana hibbi er& nam-si-e ta-na-suk. 
[Hpta alm-si gätı-ia ub-ba-ab zumri-ia?) 
[ina eli] salam GAR-SAG-IL-e?) gätä-su imissi(si) 
[ipta — — —] -bi 3e-e-ru®) mi3 qata 
Sipta it-bä-ra Se-e-rud) mis gätä 
70. Sipta Se-ru-um-ma 3e-e-ru) mis qütä 
$ipta ina Se-rim amsä (-a)?) gata-a-a mis gätä 
Sipta am-si gqäta-ia am-te-si qatä-ia*) mis gqäla 


Sipta a-di tap-pu-ha®) is binu Sam DIL-BAT aban suluppi 
pü gassu unqu aban nisigti ra GAM-GAM?) 
75. buräsu gätä-3u imissi (-st) 
Sipta it-tap-ha il Samas a-kad-Sad*) mis gätä 
Sipta un-du F kassaptu i-bir nära*) mis qätä 
Sipta ul-tu ib Ninib ina Sade Isa (4) % A-la-la!ı) 
pü ana libbi karpati la Suharrati idi (-di)-ma 
80. ina pi-Su ana libbi nam-si-e suruh (-uh) 
Sipta an-nu-u in-nin-na-ma 
salam f kassapti 3a tilu epus (-uS) -ma aban Sade (-i) 
ina res libbi-5a tasakkan (-an) 

!) That imisst is to be read in the third person is clear from ikarrid 
in l. 62 and -3u in I. 67. The second person refers to the priest; the 
third to the layman, for whom the ceremonies are performed. 

2) Magla VII, 115. 

®) Of. below. 

*) The beginning of a sipiw that has been lost. 

) Cf. Magla VII, 143 

°) Cf. B. A. IV, 162-167. 

?) Ibid. reads amsi. 

®) C#. Maglü VII, 152. 

®) Perhaps to be rend kukru; ct. A. B. M. 191, I, 24. 

0) Of. Maglü VI, 46. 
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gätä-5u ana muh-hi imisst (-st) 
ina hu-zab is erini ana III-Su i-kar-rid 

85. Fipta pu-u id-bu-ub lim-na-a-ti‘) mis gätä 
Sipta e-pis-t% mu3-te-pi3-t4 ina 3e-ri dämi?) kis-pi ru-hi-e)) 
II akalö (pl) I ta-a-an salam amel kasapi u f kassaptı 
akal le epus-ma ina libbi akale (pl) suruh-ma 
ina imni-3u u Sumeh-su iSi-ma Sipta munnü(-nu)-ma 

90. ana kalbi u kalbati ta-nam-dim 
Sipta at-ta sillu m& karpat BUR-ZI-GAL-SAR mulli-ma. 
At the exoreism>), “Who art thou, O witch, who [— — —]” 


!) The beginning of a siptu that has heen lost. 

?) Or pagri? 

3) I have put Sipis in the accusative as a bh, and rendered it, - 
“At the exoreism”, i. e, “while the exoreism is being said”, because the 
coutext shows tbat this is the meaning intended. This tablet is not only 
a list of exoreismws occurring in the first seven tablets of Magqla, but also 
gives, as briedy as possible, directions for the ceremonies that accompany 
them (cf. VIIE 11—12 and II 188-208). The use of the Sb is not 
uncommon in Assyrian, thus, ardatu Sa mussi3a $ieba lä ibsü (above p. 18), 
and, asakku marsu zumur ameh ittabsi (K. 5182 [Cat. 696]). In fact the 
accusative can apparently take the place of a genitive and preposition in 
almost any shads of meaning; cf. [IV R. 17 rev. 2, Beitr. XI ete. 2 and 
LXXV--LXXVIL 13. 

A comparison of Maglü, VIIL, 11—12 with II, 188, 208 shows that 
they correspond exactly. The first passage must of course be translated: 
At the exorcism, “Who art thou, O witch, that pursuest me?”, 

Animageof tamarisk-, andoneofcedar-wood (shallbepresent). This must 
also be the meaning of the last line of the second passage; INIM-INIM-MA UH- 
BUR-RU-DA NU-GIS-SINIG NU-GIS-ERID GAN. Tallgvist’s rendering 
of UH-BUR-RU-DA as musaprata, has not been generally accepted. Zimmern 
has correctly rendered INIM-INIM-MA NAM-ERIM-BUR-RU-DA-GA (Surpu 
V/VI, 170) “Beschwörung zur Lösung des Banns’’, equivalent in Assyrian 
to Siptu Sa ana pasäri mämitu. The passage from Magqlü then would be 
in Assyrian Sipiu ana pröäri kispu lü salam is binu is erinu “at tlıe con- 
juration for the removsl of witcheraft, let there be an image of tamarisk- 
wood, and one of cedar-wood prosent.”- This last part has been correctly 
translated by Tallqvist. For GAN==Iü, ef. Brün. 4041. That !a alone, denotes, 
“et there be”, or “let there be present”, is clear froın the expression Common in 
the letters, 13 Sulmu ana Sarri. (For further references, cf. H. W.B. 373b, 
also 2 R. 13 No. 2, 59/60 and Cun. Texts XVII pl. 15, 25/26.) This also 
explains INIM-INIM-MA SU-IL-LA DINGIR ... (ef. B. M. S. 13). This 
is to be rendered, “during the exorcism there shall be a raising of the 
hands to the god , . .”. The expression, “raising the hands”, is here to 
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An image of a witch out of meal shalt thou form in the 
copper wash-bowl; 

A clay image of a witch!) shalt thou put to it; he shall 
wash his hands above (them). 

At the exoreism, “Catcher of Catchers,” 

An image of a wizard and a witch 
60. Shalt thou form out of meal in the copper wash-bowl; 

A clay image of a wizard and a witch, shalt thou put to 
the image of meal; 

He shall wash his hands above (them); with sap of oedar- 
wood he shall sprinkle (his hands) three times; 

“Because of (or, above’’?) thy?) witcheraft, thy sorcery he 
washes (his) hands; 

“Because of thy binding knots” washing of the hands shall 
en?) 


be taken literally, and not in the secondary meaning of “prayer”, as King 
proposes. Also, the superscription of the 3iptu's of Utukke limnüti, INIM- 
INIM-MA UTUG-HUL A GAN, is to be interpreted, “at the &ptu of 
(against) the evil utukku, water shall be present”. This shows that in this 
series, water was chiefly used. 

Instead of translating INIM-INIM-MA, “at the &piw”, it is possible 
to regard it as a nominative, and render the above, “A Sipfu against the 
evil utukku. Water shall be present”. In fact, in such cases as Surpu 
V/VI, 170 (ec. above) where no directions are given, it must be so rendered. 
Such lines merely explain tke purpose of the previous Siptw. In other 
colophon lines however, INIM-INIM-MA must be rendered sipia. This 
must of course be determined from the context. 

!) These two lines are of grammatical interest, since they show that 
we can say salam kassapti sa titi or salam fiti Sa kassapti, with no difference 
in meaning (cf. also 11. 5962, 67 and 87). Is there perhaps a shade of 
difference in emphasis between them? 

?) Addressed to tke images. 

. %) I have rejected Tallqvists reading of IS-HI-[A?} for two reasons. 
In the first place, ll. 68-72 show that mis gätä is a technical term. 
Wherever gätä follows LUH, it is to be so read. Mis gätä epräti would 
then mean, “washing the hands with dust (shall take place)” (cf. the use 
of mis gätä in Il. 68—72). This would be a direction for a ceremony. 
But by comparison with the preceding line, this is impossible, Besides, 
not oniy does the cereinony of washing the hands with dust not occur 
elsewhere in ritual texts, but the very idea of dust is opposed to this. 
Z5-hi- then must be the beginning of a verb, the rest of which has been lost. Mis 
 gätä is-hi-|...] was of course a parallel idea to imissi (qätd) in the previous line. 
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65 [— — —] shalt thou put in a copper wash-bowl. 

At the exoreism, “I have washed my hands, have eleaned 
my body” | 

Above an image of a human form Shall he wash his hands. 

[At the exoreism, *— — -—] dawn,” washing of the hands 
(shall take place). 

Atthe exorcism, “The dawn has passed,” washing of the. 
hands (shall take place). 
70. At the exoreism, “At the dawn, the dawn,” washing of the 
hands (shall take place). 

At the exoreism, “At dawn have I washed my hands,” 
washing of the hands (shall take place). 

At the exoreism, “I have washed my hands, I have 
washed my hands clean,” washing of the hands (shail take place). 


At the exoreism, “Until thou shinest forth,’”’ tamarisk-wood, 
DIL-BAT-plant, a date-seed, 

Straw!), gypsum, a ring, a precious stone, GAM-GAM- 
plant, 
75. And cypress (shall be present)?); he shall wash his hands. 

At the exoreism, “The sun shines fortn, I conquer,” 
washing of the hands (shall take place). 

At the exorcism, “When?) the witch has crossed the 
river,’ washing of the hands (shall take place). 

At the exoreism, “Because of (?) Ninib they call upon 
Alala in the mountain,” 

Put straw into a “not narrow?” vessel; 
80. Through its mouth call into the wash-bowl 

The exoreism, and then . 

Make a clay image of a witch; put a stone of the mountain 
at the top of its heart; 

He shall wash his hands above (it); 
0%) Or “chef”; ch K. B. Vl, I, 487f. Of. also Magia V, 57 and VI, 
31 and Psalın 1, 4. . 

=) Tallqvist’s translation, “he shall wash his hands with tamarisk- 
wood, ete.”, is grammaticaliy possible, but hardly practicable. It seems 
better to pause just after buräsu. We must remember that the language 
of these directions is as coneiss as possible; ef. U. 68—72. 

°) For this meaning of undu cf. Meissner: Suppl. 11a. 
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With the sap of cedar-wood he shall sprinkle (them) 
three times, 
85. At the exorsism, “The mouth has spoken evil tlings,” 
washing of the hands (shall take place). 

At the exoreism, “Witch, sorceress, in the flesh (and) 
blood (?) witchcraft, sorcery,'” 

Two food preparations, one apiece, for the image of the 
wizard and the witch; 

A *medicinal food-preparatiou”!) shalt thou make; call 
into the food-preparations; 

At his right side and his left side lift them up?), and 
recite the exoreism; 
90. (then) give them to the dogs (literally, “to dog and bitch”). 

At the exoreiem, “Thou art a shadow,” fill a BUR-ZI- 
GAL-SAR-vessel with water?). 


A study of this text reveals several interesting facts. We 
learn in the first place, how a &ptu was usually eited by its 
first words. We learn the manner of making and using images?), 
and the parts borne by the priest and layman in the services®). 
‚But above all, we learn the true meaning of the washing of 

the hands. We saw how the priest placed images of a witch 
in a wash-bowl, and how the sick man washed his hands over 
them. The idea, symbolized by this ceremony, was that the 
water, falling from the hands of the sick man on the images, 
. would bring upon them, and therefore upon the images them- 
selves, the uncleanliness and sin of the sick man°). We can 
now understand the real meaning of the lines”); 
itti me 3a zumrüa u musäli 3a qätaia lissahitma 
ana muhhiki u läniki lillikma anaku lublut 
önita Ii — — —Jan-ni-ma 3erta limhuranni. 


ı) Cf. H. W. B. 374. 

?) With this ceremony compare the Biblical yy=n and THUN. 

3) For the translation of this line, ef. Beitr. p. 132, note 5, 

4) Of. below, p. 68. 

5) Cf. below. 

®) Cf. Deut. 21, 6. Here the washing of the hands indicates freedom 
{rom sin. 

?) Maglü VII, 77—19. 
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(May thy witchcraft) with the water of my body and the 
washwater of my hands be torn away 

And come upon thee and thy body!); but may I live; 

May it [free?] me from sin, take away iniquity from me?). 
Sin was something material; with the washing of the body and 
the hands, actual uncleanliness passed into the water; this was 
now, ritually as well as physically, impure. The evil spirits 
had entered it. And as the water dripped upon the images, 
the evil spirits passed into them, and so into the witch itself. 
She had now to suffer the same evil that she had caused 
the sick man. 

The water loaded with evil spirits was unclean. Whoever 
touched it also became unelean; the evil spirits passed into him. 
Consequently it had to be put out of harm’s way. Sometimes 
it was poured into the street“), symbolizing thereby that the 
evil spirits may also be poured out. But it was usually carried 
to a “clean place,” an asru ellu’), “clean” being here used 
euphemistically. Here there was no danger of coming in eontact 
with evil spirits. As the result of the ceremony of washing 
the hands, came the idea that unwashed hands denoted ritual 
uncleanliness‘). 

Often ceremonies were held on the bank of a river”) 


_*) Literally, “thy form”. 

®, Here “life” and “freedom from sin” are synonymous. 

°) For further examples of the removal of sin in a material sense, 
of.: itti me 3a zumrika u musäti 3a gätäka lissahitma irsitim limhur AN- 
gamlum aranka mämitka, “with the water of tby body, and the wash-water 
of tby hands, may the vessel (?) of thy sin and thy evil (mämitu!) be torn 
away and taken up by the earth” (Surpu VIII, 72—73). Of. also itti issuri 
same lü taparras, “with the bird of heaven, mayest thou (labartu) fly away” 
(IV R. 56, I, 8), With this passage cf. IV R. 4 Col. III (Cun. Texts XVII, 
22), 1—2 and Leviticus 14, 4—7. 

*), IV R. 16 No. 2 (Cun. Texts XVII, 31) rev. 50-58; 13 No. 3 
(Ibid. 1), 50/61. : 

5) Surpu V/VI 164/165; IV R. No. 2 rev. 1; Leviticus 4, 12. For 
the euphemistie use of asru ellu and rd DYPN ef. Haupt; Journal of 
Biblical Literature, 1900, pp. 55-81. 

% C#£. IV. R. 26 No. 5 (Oun. Texte XVII, 4, and Surpu II, 44. 

?) Beitr. XXXI—XXXVI St. I, 35-—II, 9; IV R. 56 No. 2 obv, 17; 
60 obv. 15; 25 Col. II, 31; K. 174 (ilarper’s Letters 53) obv. 11. Of. Le- 
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The chief reason for this must bave been that the running 
waters might carry away the uncleanliness, that fell off the 
sick man. There was no danger of their becoming impure, 
since they were part of the aps@. And besides, the evil spirits, 
once in the water, were partly in their element. In the water 
of-the apsü they could not stay; that was their great enemy. 
But it hurried them on to the tämat, and there they were at 
home; the sick man was released from their torments; was 
again clean, pure, and free from sin. 


In time the functions of water were transferred to other 
liquids.. This was no doubt due in part, to similarities in use, 
and in part to the association with water in the ceremonies 
themselves... Chief among these liquids was oil. The anointing 
of the body with oil is, for the Oriental, as necessary as wash- 
ing with water. Consequently a semi-religious significance was 
attached to this act also; it too was considered able to expel 
evil spirits. Thus we read of the oil of lifet), along with the 
water of life. This act of anointing was called pasäsu, while 
the term pası$u beeame synonymous with äsipu?). Thus we read?): 

Samnu ellu Samnu eb-bu Samnu nam-ru 
Samnu mul-li-lu Sa iläni »l. 
Samnu mupa-as-H-ih Fir bu-a-na 3a a-me-lu-t 
5aman Sipti 3a.% E-a Saman Sipti 3a il Marduk 
35. u-da-hi-id-ka Saman tap-Su-uh-ti 
3a ü E-a id-di-nu a-na pa-as-ha-a-ti 
ap-Su-uS-ka Saman baläti | 
ad-di-ka Sipat Ü E-a bel Eridu Ü. Nin-{— — —) 
at-ru-ud a-sak-ku ah-ha-zu 
40. [— — —] 3uru-ub-bu-u 3a zumri-ka 
a-sat-bi qu-lu kuru mi-i3-sa-tü Sa pag-ri-ka 


viticus 14, 50. No doubt, the fact t&at the holy water which was nsed 
in the ceremonies, could be taken from the river, was another reason for 
the services being beld on its bank. Probably too, because of its proxi- 
mity to the holy water, the river bank was a sacred place. Of, below. 

) Of. above p. 53. 

- 2) Cf. above, pp. 42 and 43, note 7. 

3%) Maglü VII, 31-48. The parts there missing are supplied by 
Weissbach: B. A. IV, 160—-161. 
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u-pa-as-si-ih bu-a(?)-ni (?) mi-na ti-ka 1 tabäte pl. 
ina gi-bitt) E-a ina Sipat 4 Marduk 
45. ina ri-kis ra-ba-bu U [— — —]-ia?) 


ina (?) gäta II pa-as-ha-a-ti da # Nin-|— — —]-9a?) 

Ü Nin-a-ha-kud-du bel (-it?) [—- — —]?) 

pulanu mär pulänu äub-Su-ma il E-a Sipat [- — —]) 

— — —] suut Eridu(-Aü) li-pa-as-si-hu SU-KR) (9) 
-- 


Pure oil, elean oil, bright oil, 

Oil that brings abundance®) to the gods, 

Oil that eases the sinews of men, 

Oil of the exoreism of Ba, oil of the exoreism of Marduk, 


35. I have made thee trickle°) with ihe oil of easing, 
- Which Ea has given for easing; 
I have anointed thee with the oil of life; 
I have pronounced the exoreism of Ea, the lord of 
Eridu, NIN-[— — —|] 
I have expelled the asakku, the akhazu, 
40. The trembling of thy body; 
I have driven out the ery of pain and anguish of thy 
body, 
I have eased the sinews of thy afflieted limbs; 
By command of Ea, king of the deep, 
By the spell of Ea, the conjuration of Marduk, 
45. By the binding of the — — — of [Gu (?)] -la, 
By the two easing‘) hands of Nin-[— — — — — ] 
Of Ninahakuddu, the mistr(ess) of the Fholy-water-bowl] 


!) The determinative, #, is here omitted, probably by mistake. 

?) Weissbach offers the following suggestions for the conclusion of 
lines 45—48: (45) Ü Gu-la (?), (46) 3 NIN-DIN-BAD-GA (9), cf. Brün. 
11084, (47) a-gub-bi (?), ef. IV R. 28* No. 3 (48) Eridu (-di), 

®, Zumru (?). 

“) IL, Ifrom 66? Or shall we consider mu-KL-li written for mul di ! 
from 54%? But ef. “pm (a synonym of 55) in 1. 36. 

°) Literally, “I have made thee abundänt”, 

°) According to its form pashäti must be an adjeetive in the fomi- 
uine plural; ef. 1. 46. But how else tranglate it here? "WB Ea ‚has - 
given for the easing ie ne s 
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N. N. the son of N. N, is restored to life!) (?), Ea, 
exoreism [— — — —| 

I— — —] of Eridu may ease the body (?) [— — —). 

Many kinds of oil were used in the ceremonies. In 
addition to that mentioned above, which seems to have been 
tbe usual olive or palm oil?), no doubt of a fine quality, we 
reud of Jamnu täbu, “good oil”), Jaman restit) and nigulut), 
“finest oil”, samen W erimi®), “oil of the cedar-tree”, Jaman is 
surminu®), “oil of the Surminu-iree”, Saman Sade') (?) “mountain (?) 
oil”, Saman pari®), “pot oil”, samnu halsu?) and Jaman NI-LID 19). 
These were used prineipally for anointing, either the priest!?) 
or layman 12), or else the idol'3), the house 14), or whatever was 
to be purified. Sometimes more than 'one kind of oil was used, 
and sometimes they were used in connection with other objects 1). 


N) Permansive III, I of basü (?). Literally, “is caused to exist”. 

») Notice the ideogram for Samnu, reist (Samnu) + =’ (iu). 

®» IV R. 25, Col. III, 39; 28 No. 3, 3b; 60 obv. 25; Beitr XL—XLI 
St 1,18; LII 6. Zimmern compares it to 21% mw. 

*) Acarhad. VI, 40. 

6) Beitr. XXXI-—XXXVII St. I,5; I R. 58 No. 6, 71, 73; K. 7845 
(Cat. 878); Rm. 2, 160 (Cat 1653). 

©, B.M. S. XII (IV R. 57) 15a, 33b; XXX, 26; cf. A,B.M. p. 88£ 

”) =NI-KUR-RA. Beitr. XLI-XLII St. I, 17. 

®) Ibid. 18 (of. note); IV R 58 Col. III, 27; N. E. XII Ool. I, 16, K. 4075 
(Cat. 592). _ 

®) Purified (?) oil; ef. IV R. 60 obv. 25. 

1%) VIR. 28 No. 3, 3. 

ı).]V R. 57 (B. M. S.) rev. 33. 

12) Beitr. XXVI Col. I 23—25. 

») Ibid, LIE 6. 

4) Ibid, XLI-XLII St. L, 17—18. 

3) For the use of sap of the cedar-tree ef. above p. 55. Zimmern 
holds that the blood of slaughtered animals could also be used for puri- 
fication. He bases this theory upon the single passage, Beitr. XXVI 
Col. II, 20. This passage is however fragmentary and a great 
del must be supplied to support Zimmern’s reading. Besides 
when we observre the great importance attached to the use of blood 
in the Hebrew and Arabic rituals, if we accept the theory that this custom 
was precticed by the Babylonians also, we must naturally regard it as 
common to all Semitie ‚peoples. But then we would expect great signifcance 
to have been attached to it in Babylon as well as in Israel and Arabia. 
But instead, in only this one, very doubtful passage and in Cün. Texts 
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Having now completed the discussion of water, we turn to 
Other Means of Removing Evil Spirits. 


Next in importance to the use of water was that of fire. 
This was probably connected with the exalted position oecupied 
by the gods of light in the incantations. Because of its 
nature the manner of its use differed from that of water. Its 
application to the body of a man, as water was applied, would 


XvI, 5, 49/50 and 6, 12/13 is reference made to it! The sign, BE, which 
eh reads dämu, may also be read payru, and the passage interpreted, 
“with the body of this lamb [touch?] the. door-posts, etc.” (For the cere- 
mony of touching cf. p. 66 ff). This translation too is very far-fetched, yet 
more in. harmony with the Babylonian ritua! than Zimmern’s. In fact, 
Zimmern’s translation is directly opposed to the entire ze (Of. Relig. 
Sem: 33£.). 

It may be remarked here, that the great difference between the 
Babylonian and Hebrew sacrifices lay just in this use of blood in the latter, 
and its non-use in the former. In this respect the Hebrew ritual was, of 
course, closely related to the Arabic, before Islam. Startling resemblances 
however between the Babylonian and Hebrew systems of atonement must 
have already presented theınselves to the reader. In fact the two systems 
were in their basic principles the same. The idea of direct atonement for 
ritual sin did not exist in Israel long before the exile. We must there- 
fore conclude that the Israetites became aquainted with it during the exile, 
and that their whole system is based upon the Babylonian. The 
grafted it however upon their ancient system of sacrifice, which 
was in many respacte, just as we have seen in regard to the 


use of biood, totally different from the Babylonian. Thus it is that in the 


Hebrew atonement ritual so much emphasis was laid upon the use 
of blood. Itisthe author’s intention to deveiope this subject in a later work. 


While differing from Zimmern in this matter, I may also remark 


that be has apparentiy attached far too great sigmificance to the seremony 
of “whispering” (luhbusu) (cf. Beitr. Einl. 92-8, LVI rev. 4, note, and 
KAT® 604). This ceremany is mentioned but four times in all the 
religious texts so far published, two of which (IV.R. 21 No, 1 (B) add, 
and Beitr. XXXVIH, 12) are very fragmentary. Little is kuown of this 
ceremony or its significancee. A &ptu soems to have been whispered into 
each ear of the image or & bull or lamb. More can not be said. Since 
the image of a bull is mentioned nowhere else in the ritual texts, ıt seenus 
to have been used for this ceremony alone. However it is se seldom 


reforred to, that but little importance can be attached to it in comparison 


with othar ceremonies, Therefore when Zimmern apparently regards this 
as the usual method of reciting a Siptu (KAT® 604), he is elearly in error. 
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have been attended by just the contrary to the desired resulte. 
Therefore its destructive force had to be directed against the 
witches and evil spirits themselvee. This was aceomplished in 
two distinct ways. 

The first of these, that used in Maglü, was employed 
chiefly against the witches. Images of a wizard and witch were 
made and burnt; symbolizing thus the actual burning of the 
witch. But this was more than a mere symbolie act; it was 
actually believed that if certain acts, attended by magical cere- 
monies were performed upon the image of a man, they 
would likewise befall the man himself. This was one way in 
which the witches worked. They would make an image of 
the person they intended to destroy, and subjeet it to all manner 
of tortures; would burn it; would bury it in the high-road so that 
every passer-by might irample on it; would give it over to the 
dead and heäp other similar indignities upon it!). In con- 
sequence thereof, the man was bewitched; the evil spirits had 
entered him. Therefore the priest made images of the witch 
and subjected them to the same spells that had been performed 
upon the image of the man. Now the evil spirits left the man 
and entered into the witch. 

The images seem to have been made of materials easily 
destroyed by fire, usually, celay?), pitch?), wax®), tallow°), 
wood‘), copper”), meal®), or sometimes a mixture of several 
of these substances®),. The images were cast into the fire, and 
as they melted and disappeared, so too the witches!°), That this 
method was used chiefly against the witches, was but natural. 
7) Magla IV, 27-38. 

?) Ibid. II, 122. 

®) Ibid. 136. 

*) Ibid. 113. 

°) Ibid. 18. 

®) Ibid. 208, IV, 39. 

°) Ibid 91. This was usually called “copper from tbe river-bank” 
(of. Maglia VIII, 2), bui could bardly have been copper as we understand 
it. It was probably some kind of a mineral or copperlike substance, found 
generally on river-banks and easily destroyed in fire. 

®) Magla II, 168, 187. 

®) Ibid. II, 147, IV, 40. 

10) See next page. 
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It was easy to make images of them, because they were, after 
all, human beings.. The evil spirits on the contrary changed 


their forms at will. Furthermore they were gods; of evil, itis“ 


true, but still indestructible; the priest could expel them but 
nothing more. The witches, on the other hand, being human, 
with the destruction of their images they too passed away. 
The seeond method, that most common in Surpu, was 
purely symbolic. During the recital of an incantation, the priest 
would cast different objects into the fire, burning in the censer 
on the altar, with the werds, “As these things disappear never 
to return, so may the man’s sins, uneleanliness and sickness 
disappear”’. Objects thus used were tamarisk-wood!), mastakal- 
plant?), cane®), wheat?), onion’), date®), palm-blossom”), sheep- 
skin®), goat-skin®), wool!0) and seeds!!). Or again, the priest 
would make a fire in the censer and then put it out with the 
words, “Like this fire which I have made and extinguished, so 
may the god Siris remove from the man the knots he has bound”’12). 


1%, CA, Ibid. I, 133—134: 
kima salmäni annüti ihülu izübu w ittattaku 
amel kassapu u f kassaptu lihülw lizübu litiattuku. 
As these images tremble, melt, and pass away, 
So may the wizard and the witch tremble, melt and pass away, 
This method of witcheraft was in vogue until even modern times, - 
2) Surpu IX, 1-8. 
2) Ibid. 9-16. 
>) Ibid. 17—23. 
4, Ibid V/VI, 178-181. 
») Ibid 60-72. 
®) Ibid 73—82, 
’), Ibid 83— 92. 
®) Ibid 93—102. 
°) Ibid 103—112. 
0) Ibid 113—122. 
11) Ibid 123—143, 


"») Ibid 176—184. That in Surpu the great majority of the ceremonies 


are purely symbolie, agrees well with the, for the incantation texts, ad- 


vanced ethieal conception of sin in these tablets (cf. above p. 2 note 6). 4 


lt seems to indicate a time when some of the people, at least, had begun 


to feel that the ceremonies in themselves were not effective, but that 


through the direet intervention of the gods alone, could the evil spirits be 
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A third method may perhaps be seen in the use of the 
torch in various ceremonies. Many purification cereinonies 
were held at night, since that was the usual period of activity 
of the evil spirits. A torch was always used to light up the 
ceremonies, symbolizing at the same time the presence of the 
gods of light, and particularly the fire-god?), the deadly enemies 
of the evil spirits. Öften a censer was used with the torch?), 
the underiying idea probably being that the holy smoke from 
these would remove all uncleanliness. 

Another method of expelling evil spirits was by touching 
the masmasu. The priest laid his hand upon the sick man, and 
straightway he became well. This seems to have been an old 
custom, and no doubt was at one time practiced independently. 
But in the magic texts it is completely subordinate to the spoken 
Siptu. The underlying idea must have been that contact with 
unelean bodies gave the evil spirits therein opportunity to pass 
over into that which had touched them, making this also un- 
elean. Thus in both the Babylonian and Hebrew rituals, it was 
forbidden to touch a dead body?), for this, having been sick, 
was unclean, and having died therefrom, remained unclean; 
was completely in the power of the evil spirits. Furthermore 
it was forbidden in both rituals to touch any unclean person?) 
for the same reason. And for the same reason, food and water 
which no hand had touched, were used in the sacrifices and 
ceremonies?). 

But if from contact with an unclean body, one became 
unclean, so also the mere touch of one endowed with power to 
expel evil spirits could restore cleanliness.. There was no 
danger that the priest would thereby beeome unclean. He had 
washed himself in holy water, and Ea and Marduk had endowed 


siptu's themselves, mostly symbolic, and the assistanee of the gods more 
directly invoked than in most incautation texts. 
ı) Cf. Beitr. XXVD, 5; U. L. tablet K. 145 ff. 
2?) Of. below. 
3% Cf. Maglü IV, 27- 1; Leviticus 11, 31—40; 21, 1, 11; Numbors 
19, 11 ff. 
*) Surpu III, 115—125. 21, and Leviticus 15; 22, 1-16. For a de- 
tailed account of tkis cf. Re) g. Sem. 146, 161, 446 ff, 
®) IV R. 19 No. 2, 57 ff. ef. Leviticus 11, 32—38, 
* 
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him with power over the evil spirits')., Consequently, at his 
touch the evil spirits had to leave the afflieted body; the sick 
man was restored to purity and health. Thus?): 

ema allaku luslim, 

amelu allapatu Tislim. 

Let me be healthy wherever I go; 

Let the man whom I now touch become healthy?). 

And not only men, but also inaniınate objects, prineipaliy 

houses, were purified by touching. It did not suffice that the 
sick man alone was freed from evil spirits; they had to be 
driven from his house as well, that they might not lurk there, 
awaiting an opportunity to reenter his body. The house was 
usually purified, not by the touch of the masmasu himself, but 
rather by contact with holy objects in his hands*). Usually 
only those parts of the house, such as the outer and inner 
rooms, thresholds, doors, windows, roof, beams and court, 
where evil spirits were most likely to lurk, were purified in 
this way5). The final ceremony, usually a sacrifice, was then 
held, either in the eourt, or at the outer gate of the house, 
and some holy object was stationed there to prevent the evil 
spirits from ever again entering the house®). 


‘) DT. L. III, 65—79; 108--125; K. 626 (Harper’s Letters 24) obrv. 
10, 11. But ef. Cun. Texts XVII, 38, 9ff. 

») U. L. III, 276—279; cf. 151/152. 

») Notice how Jesus too drove out devils by his touch; Mark, 1, 31, 
41; 5, 23, 41; 8, 22, 25; Luke 4, 40; 5, 13, 7, 14; 8, 54: 9, 13, Even the 
touch of his garment suificed for this purpose. Mark. 3, 10; 5, 28. Luke 
8, 54. Cf. also II Kings 4, 34-35. 

s) Beitr. XXVI Col. 1, 1—6; IV R. 59, 1, obv. 31 — rev. 10. 

5) Beitr. XLI-XLII St. I, 17-20. 

®) IV R. 58 Col. IT 14; 55 No. 1 Col. I 8--9; Beitr. XXVI Col. II, 
24, Col. IH, 19; IV R. 13 No. 3; 59 No. 1 rev. 8: Cun. Texts. XVII 6 Col. 
Im, 7—8. For the meaning of bäbu klq)amü cf. the Talmudie NDp NJ2- 
In IV &. 55 No. 1 Col. I, 8—9 it is contrasted with the hab biti; must 
therefore be the gate of the court leading into the street. Fürthermore 
in IV R. 13 No, 3, after tue takpiris is poured out to the four directions 
(ef. above, pp. 44, 60), probably into the street, grain is sprinkled at the 
babu k(g)amü. in Beitr. XXVI Col. III, 19-22, the priest, after performing 
tlie ceremonies at the bäbu kig)amua, goes directly to the field, while in 
LXVI rey. 16 it ecems to be the first door into which the re 
enters. This leaves but little doubt as to its meaning. 
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Evil spirits could also be expelled by means of a sacri- 
fice or sin-ofiering. The primary purpose of this was to give 
pleasure to the gods in order to secure their help against the 
evil spirits., The sin-offering was usually offered to Ea, Samas 
and Marduk, the gods most directly connected with the äsipu- 
ritual. It could however be offered to other gods as well. 
Sometimes too a sacrifice of a peculiar nature was offered to 
the evil spirits themselves, to induce them to cease torturing the 
sick man!). 

But the sin-offering had a secondary purpose as well. 
'A man, possessed by evil spirits, sick unto death — his life 
was no more his own; was really forfeited to the gods whose 
anger he had caused. The sacrifice he brings is therefore in 
the nature of a gift of redemption. Thus we read?): 

bullit aradka kitta’id qurdika 
narbeka lidlula kal dadme 
muhur kadrasu lege pidesu 
Cure thy servant that he may praise thy might, 
That all lands may bow before thy greatness; 
Accept his gift, receive his ransom. 
Also3): 
kasap ipteriia mahräta napısti gisam 
Accept my rausom, grant me life. 

Thus, originally, the sin-offering had power to expel evil 
spirits. But in time it lost all this power, and, like the use 
of water, became subordinate to the spoken 3iptu. 

Another method of remoying evil spirits was by sub- 
etitution. Either an animal was slaughtered, or an image in 
the form of a man, with all its parts corresponding to the parts 
of the human body, was made, and various ceremonies perfor- 
med with these. The purpose of this was that the animal or 
image should take the place of the’ sick man, aud the evil 
spirits pass from him into them. This was a practice, common 
to all Semites, Whether, as Roberston-Smith maintains®), the 


!) For a detailed treatment of the sin-offering, cf. below, Chap. VI 
®\, IV R. 54 No. 1 obv. 45—47 (= B P. 90, 38--40). 

», IV R. 59 No. 1, obv. 29, of. i, 24, |kasap} ipterisu inassi. 

*) Relig. Sem. 364. 
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ultimate purpose of this ceremony was to deceive the evil 
spirits, and make them confuse the real man and his substitute, 
is not certain, for there is considerable evidence that the offering 
of the slaughtered animal or of the image was in the nature of a 
ransom, given with the knowledge and consent of the evil spirits?). 
The ideogram for the image in human forn is ALAM- 

GAR-SAG-IL-LA, variously rendered galam an dunänu, dinänu, 
pühu and zuggqurütu?). Literally the ideogram probably means, 
“the image with the ereet head”. This agrees with the apparent 
meaning of ‚zugqurütu, “height”, “loftiness”®). Dinanu and 
dunänu ınean “bodily shape”*), and pühu has apparently the 
same meaning. 'Thus we read?): 

IM-ABZU-TA girisma 

salam an dunänisu binima. 

Pinch off a piece of elay from the den and 

Make an image in his shape. 
And again); 

salamsu idätsa 3a tappinni esirma 

Fashion an image of him, the sides of which are of dough?). 


!) According to Cun. Texts XVII, 1, 40 and 2, 14, the substitution 
of an animal seems to have, in part at least, partaken of the nature of a 
sacrifice to the evil spirits. Cf. also Cun. Texts XVII, 6, 10-18. That: 
this sacrifice was offered to the evil spirits, and not to the great gods, 
may be inferred from the fact that a swine was used. Cf. below. 
Notice also that, according to Cun. Texts. XVII pl. 1 6/7, the 
animal was thrown into an unclean place (note Thompson’s translation, 
“Devils and Evil Spirits” II, and cf. above, p. 60) at the conclusion of the 
ceremonies, showing that the uncleanliness had passed from the sick man 
into it. That this was the common method of disposing of sacrifices to 
the evil spirits (cf. below) may be inferred from the comparison with 
Maglü VII, 88—90 (ef. above p. 56£.), where, at the conclusion of the 
eereinonies, the “medieinal food-preparation” was given to the dogs. 

?) Brün. 12034—12036. That there was still another rendering of 
the ideogram may be inferred from Maglü VII, 133 and VIII, 67 and Cun. 
Texts XVII, 37, 15, where a phonetic complement follows. Another 
ideogram for pühu was KI-BI-IN-GAR-RA (cf. Brün. 9733— 9737). 

») H.W.B. 2622. 

4) Ibid. 224 f. 

®) Gun. Texts. XVII 29, 30 fi. 

®) Ibid. 32, 1/2. Of. V.R.51 b. 57/58. 

”) C£. "Devils and Fvil Spirits” II, 109a. 
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These two incantations have the respective colophons: 
INIM-INIM-MA ALAM-GAR-SAG-IL-LA IM-MA-GE 

Incantation of the “image in human form“ of clay, 
and, 

INIM-INIM-MA ALAM-GAR-SAG-IL-LA KU-SE KAN 

During (this) incantation let an “image in human form” of 
dough be present!). 

In time pühuw and dinänu came to be used as technical 
terms, meaning “substitute” In this sense they could denote 
not only the “image in human form,” but anything substituted 
for the sick man. Thus we read?), May Ea, pühua 3a ukinnu, 
“my substitute which has been prepared,” may Marduk, dinä- 
nua 3a ibbanü lısamgir, “accept my substitute which has been 
made”. And again?): 

GI-SAG-DU-SA-A-u binima 

elisu Sibirma la dinanusu 

Make a GI-SAG-DU-SA-A-u and 

Break it above him and let it be his substitute®), 

Examples of the substitution of an animal are common. 
The animals usually employed for this purpose were swine, 
lambs or kids. Thus we read?): 

LU-US LU-SAL LU-TI LU-BAD 3u limit 
anäku lublut 

A male sheep, a female sheep, a living sheep, a dead 
sheep, may it die, 

May I live. 

Also°), 
Sahäl-a) a-na pu-hi-Su i-din-ma 
3e-ra kima Se-ri-su da-me kima da-me-su i-din-ma hl. 
qu-% 


) C£. above, p. 56 note 3. 

®») C£. “Devils and Evil Spirits” II, 2 note b. 

%) Cun. Texts. XVII, 15, 22—26; cf. Ibid 6, 22—25. 

*) Note also the exrressions, ana dinän sukkalli belia lullik, “may I 
go as the substitute for the messenger of my lord”; ana dinän Sarruken 
belia, “instead of Sargon, my lord” (H. W. B. 224 b). Of. also Meissner; 
Suppi. 32 a and 67 a and Bu. 88—5—12, 329, 20. 

®) Cr. I pl. 18, 8-9. . 

%) Cun. Texts XVII 6, 10-18. 
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kb-ba Sa ima re3 lib-bi-$u tas-ku-na 

ki-ma bib-bi-3u i-din-ma bil-qu-% 

A swine!) shalt. thou give as his substitute; 

Flesh like his flesh, blood like his blood, shalt thou 
give and may he?) accept; 

The heart which thou hast placed above his heart, 

Shalt thou give like his heart, and may he?) accept (it). 

And finally}), 

Ü-ri-[ga ina resi-Su] ana mi-hir-t-3u üt-ta-din 

ana abkall i8-si-m@ 

ü-ri-gu GAR-SAG-IL-LA-4 3a a-me-Iu-ti 

u-ri-ga ana na-pis-ü-su it-ta-din 

gag-gad Ü-ri-si ana gag-gad ameh it-ta-din 

ki-Sad u-ri-si ana ki-sad ameli it-ta-din 

ir-t Uri-si ana ir-k amek it-ta-den 

A lamb has he placed at his head, opposite him®); 

Unto the abkallx5) he called; 

The lamb, the substitute for mankind; 


!) In Sumerian, “a young swine.” 

?) The evil spirit to who the sasrifice is offered. Üf. above, p. 70 
note 1. 

°%) Cun. Texts XVII, 37 Z. 

4) Or perhaps better, “in exchange for him.” Of. Cun. Texts XVII, 
1, 40, 2, 14, and Thompson’s translation of these lines “Devils and Evil 
Spirits” II 7, 9). 

$) Here an epithet for Ea. In Cun. Texts. XV, 6, 37/38 (of. 
Thompson’s “join” in “Devils and Evil Spirits” II pp. 20/2i) the god is 
called rubü rabü (NUN-GAL) de} Sipii. Since NUN-GAL is also equivalent 
to abkallu (Brün. 2638), there can be litt!e doubt that the passage is te be 
so explained (cf. A.S.K. T. XII obr. 11—12). The usual ideogram for 
abkallu is NUN-SIB (Brün.: 2651), while NUN-SIB-TAG (Tbid. 2653) is 
uncommon. Possibly in $IB the idea of a5äpu (cf. above, p. 38f.) is eontained. 
NUN-SIB-TAG denotes also emgu, müdü, ippisu, del terti and mär ummäni. 
Of these bel terti is another name for the bäarü-priest (= mäüd? terti Beitr. 
Einl. p. 88). The first two words show that abkallu was equivalent to 
“very wise”; the last three, that he was a professional man (ef. IV R. 21 
a Col. I 0—41). Thea term is ured as an epithet for different gods of 
the ästpu-ritual. Thus the Annnnaki and Adapa are called the abkalle of 
Eridu (V R. 51, 41, b; K B. VI, I, 92, 5, 7), and the fire-god, the abkalls 
da ina mäbi Sagü, “the abkallı who is exalted in the land” (IV R. 14 No. 2 
rov. 6-7; cf. Maglü IV, 61). One ideogram for the Igigi (ef. Brün. 
204% —2643) designates them as the adkallö par excellance. But the term 
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He has oftered the lamb for his life; 

He has offered tbe head of the lamb for the head of the 

man; 

He has offered the neck of the lamb for the neck ofthe man; 

He has ofieredthebreast of the lamb for the breast of the man. 

The last two texts show clearly the nature and purpose 
of the ceremony of substitution. 

Another method of expelling evil spirits, to which refer- 
ence has already been made, was the applieation of the law of 
opposites. This method, for the same reason as in the use of 
fire, was employed chiefly against the witches. The underlying 
principle was, to cause the evil which the witches had brought 
upon the sick man, to revert upon themselves. To accomplish 
this it was necessary only that the priest repeat the ceremonies 
which the witches had performed. In fact the äsipu seems to 
have been nothing more than the good eounterpart of the witch !). 
Both had power over the evil spirits, the one to cause them te 
attack men, and the other, to expel them; the witches worked 
with spells and charms of evil; the äsipw, with spells and 
charms of good. And just as by the law of opposites, good 
conquers evil, 50 too the äsipu prevailed over the witch, and 
caused her to fall a vietim to her own evil. 

Did the witch bind a eord to hold the vietim enthralled 
in its magie knot, the priest did the same for her?). Did the 
witch speak a spell of evil3), the äsipu spoke a spell of good; 
did the witch cast her spittle upon a man, the äsipu anointed 


is most often applied to Marduk; is apparentiy synonymeus with his more 
common epithet, masmas iläni. In all probability then, tha term was 
originally closely related to äsipu, probably designating him as “the one 
who understood the use of the 3iptu” (ef. müdt and bel tert). Abkal samni 
wae a technical term for tho bärü-priest who worked with oil (Beitr. Einl, 
p- 85 note 6). 

1) Asiptu — witch; ef. above, p. 33 note 2. 

) Maglü II, 148—168; ef. Surpu V/VI, 146-165. 

%) That there was a Siptu aud tü of evil, used by the gods and 
spirits of evil, is clear from K. B. VI, I, 6 and 26, 91. Tiämat speaks a 
Siptu and *casis” a fü in order to destroy Marduk. This shows that Siptu 
must have originally meaut nothing else than the magie use of water, 
whether for good or evil, and i% merely a magie spell. This also shows 
how close was the relation originally between the dsipu and the witch. 
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the man with his spittle‘); did the witch make images of the 
sick man, the dsipu made images of the witch and performed 
the same ceremonies upon them). In this way the evil spirits 
were turned from the sick man against the witch herself3). 

A common means of defence against the evil spirits was 
the use of different objects, supposed to contain some mysterious 
and holy power, that enabled them to drive away evil spirits. 
These objeets may be divided into three classes, according to 
the influence they thus exerted. These classes however can not 
be distinguished from one another by hard and fast lmes. Many 
objeets in fact seem at one time to belong to one class, and 
again to another. 

To the first elass belonged such objects as exerted an active 
influence, and could of themselves expel evil spirits. Such objeets 
were the MAS-gisillü®), the is hulduppü, the MAS-hulduppü), 

») C£. IV, R. 29 No. 1, obv. 34/36; U. L. LI, 76/77, 110, and note 
the expression nid ruti, II R. 35, 42 c. The use of spittle was a very 
common, practice by tbe witch. The ideogram UH denotes imiu, “saliva” 
(Brün. 790), rwtu, “saliva”, (Brün. 792) and kispu, “witcheraft” (Brün. 793). 
The wizard is the amel UH-ZU, “the man who understands the use of 
saliva” (Brün. 794). The use of saliva by the äsipu does not seem to have been . 
common, but singularly enough, in the N. T.; it is one of the usual methods 
by which Jesus drives out evil’spirits. Mark 7, 33; 8, 23; John 2, 6. 

®) C£, above, p. 65. 

?) Cf. above, p. 27. 

‘) Probably a torch made of MAS (cf. the next note). Beitr. XXVI, 
Col. 1, 21. 

5) What the MAS-Aulduppü was, will become clear from the follow- 
ing remarks. The ideogram probably indicates it as the päsih (cf. Brün. 
7030 and above, p. 45) kimut&, “the aleviator of evil.” There were really 
two hulduppüs, one of wood, always written with the determinative is, and 
the other with the determinative MÄS. Now MÄS is usually equivaient to 
urisu, “Jamb” (Brün. 2030). Furthermore we read (Cun. Texts. XVII, 10, 
73-#.): 

MAS pisü 3a il Du’uzi ligema 

ina tih marsi Sunilma 

libbasu usuhma 

NAM-SUB NUN-KI-GA U-ME-NI-SUM. 
urisa (= MÄS) 3a libbasu tassuhu 
akala li sa amei Suätu kuppirma 
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Take a white lamb of Tammuz and 

Lay it down near the sick man and 

Take out its heart and 

Put it on the hand of that man and 

Speak the siptw of Eridu. 

The lamb, whose heart thou hast taken out, 

Is d-food (cf, H. W. B. 374) with which thou shalt purify 
that man. 

The Siptu of which this is a part has the colophon (ef. above, p. 56 
note 3) INIM-INIM-MA MAS-HUL-DUB-Ba-GE, which in Babylonian 
would probabiy be, siptu Sa urisi päsih limutti. 

Another colophon (Cun. Texts XVII, 11, 67) reads, [INIM-INIM-MA] 
ö22220..8U MAS-HUL-DUB-BA MULU-TUR-RA DUL-LA, i. e. “the äiptu 
at "s ei of the body (?) of the sick man with the MAS-hulduppa” 
In 11. 54/55 of this siptu we read that the sick man was actually RN 
with this, while Iying on his bed, 

A.S.K.T. XII, 37—39 veads as follows: 

MAS-HUL-DUB-BA SU-U-ME-TI 

. SAG-BI SAG-GA-NA U-ME-NI-GAR-GAR 
LUGAL-E DU DINGIR-RA-NA U-ME-TE-GUR-GUR 
Bring near a MÄS-kulduppü. 
Put its head on the head (of the sick man). 
- Purify the king, the son of his god. 

The colophon of this 3iptw reads, INIM-INIM-MA MAS-HUL-DUB- 
BA KAM, “during the siptu let a MÄS hulduppü be present”. In U. L. 
tablet D 30—34 we read of exactly the same ceremony. 

Cun. Texts XVII 19, 42—48, is as follows: 

särat uniki la pitili ligema 

gaggadi marsi rukusma 

kisäd marsi rukusma. 

murus gaqgadi Sa ina zumur am?li basü linassih 
Take the fleece of a virgin lamb and 

Bind (it on) the head of the sick man and 
Bind (it, on) the neck of the sick man. 

May the sickness of the head, which is in the body of the man, be 
torn away. 

We read of almost the identical ceremony in Cun. Texts XVII, 20, 
74 f. The similarity of this ceremony with that above, where the head 
of the MAS-kulduppü is bound on the head of the sick man, and moreover 
the similarity of the language of each, leaves but little doubt that they 
are identical. We must therefore conclude that by the MAS-hulduppü is 
meant, not so much the kid itself, as the skin with the head still attached. 
With this the sick man could be covered, while Iying on his bed, and the 
head conld be placed on his head, or it could be bound around the different 
parts of his body, according to the various directions. 
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The prineiple underlying the ceremony of binding the different parta 
of the MAS-huldupp@ on the corresponding parts of the man’s body, was 
probably that the evil spirits were thought to attack him in the same way. 
Thus we read (A.S.K. T. XI Col, II, 55—72) that the bed and the body 
of the sick man are bound with black and white woolen fillets so that the 


evil spivits 
gaqgasunu Their head 
ana qaggadisu To his head, 
gätisunu ana qatisu Their hand to his hand, 
Sepisunu ana Söpisu Their foot to his foot, 
ai iskunu May not apply, 
ai ıthü. May not briag near. 


It is also possible that this is the principle underlying the practice 
of substitution (ef. abore, p. 69 ff.), where the head, neck, blood and other 
parts of the slaughtered animal are given for the corresponding parts of 
the sick man, and where the heart of the animal is placed above his heart, 
etc, It is noteworthy that the ceremony with the MAS-hulduppa, quoted 
in our first text, is strikingly similar to that of the swine substituted for 
the man (cf. above, p. 72, aud also II Ki. 4, 34.) 

Furthermore it is both interesting and significant that -Robertson- 
Smith (Relig. Sem. 474 ff.) describes exactly the same rite, as that with 
the MAS-Aulduppü, in the worship of the Cyprian Aphrodite, as well as in 
the Greek aııd Roman rituals, in which either priests, or the person to be 
purified were clad in the skin of the shoep previously sacrificed; in which, 
in fact, at Eieraypı"s, “the sacrificer laid the skin on the ground and knelt 
on it, taking up the feet and head over his own bead.” Both here and in 
the Babylonian ritual, this was a ceremony of purification. 

That by the MAS-Aulduppü is meant the skin of the animal, rather 
than its whole body, is proved by various passages. Tihus we read (Beitr. 
LIL, 13), anu mimma limni tarädi MAS-hulduppü ina mihrit babi ulzis, 
“to drive away all evil U have set up a MAS-Aulduppa before the door” 
(notice how the translation suggested abovo for MAS-HUL-DUB-BA agrees 
with the purpose given here); 
and (Sp. I, 131, 22; ef. below, p. 78): 

MAS-hulduppi 5a ina 723 is irsi amel marsi innadı 

The MAS-hulduppü which has been placed at the head of the bed 
of the sick ınan; 
and finally (Beitr. XXVI Col..}, 20 ff.): 

ina MÄS-hulduppü ina MAS-gisilie ina LU-TI-LA etc. ekalla tubap, 
“with the MAS-hulduppz, the MAS-torch, the living sheep ete. purify the 
palace.” 

Whether the sugugallü, "the skin of the great steer“. and the LU- 
TI-LA, “the iiving sheep, so often, as in the last text, associated with the 
MAS hulduppü, were something similar to it, is not certain, although not 
improbable What the MÄS-gisilin was, is not known. 
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The nature of the is hulduppü is not so certain. In one passage 
(U. L. tablet F, Col. HI, 13) we read: 
ee. | GIS-MA-NU GIS-HUL-DUB-BA 
Let him carve an i9 eru, an is hulduppü ; 
and also (Ibid. K. 140 ff): 
eri is hulduppü sa rabisi 
3a ina libbisu il Ea Sumu zakru 
ina Sipti sirti Sipat Fridu 8a telilti 
appa w isdi iSäsi luputma ana marsi Sibitti-Sunu ai ithü 
An eru, an is huldüppü of the rabisu 
Into which the name of Ea has been spoken 
With the exalted Siptu, the Siptu of Eridu, of purification, 
Touch with fire in front and behind that the “Seven” may 
not come near the sick man. 

Io Cun. Texts. XVIT, 18, 8—15, we read of exactly the same coremony 
with the is eru, “the exaited weapen of Anu”. As Delitzsch has scen 
(H.W.B. 125) is eru can not here mean “tamarisk-wood,” but must be a 
certain kind of vessei or implement. (But cf. “Devils and Evil Spirits”, I 
p- 9 Note 2). A comparison of the above texts, shows that the is erw and 
the is hulduppü were probably identical. Although is eru is synonymous 
with öigaru and erinnt, both of which mean “cage”, (H. W. B. 135 f. and 
640f.), it is hard!y probable that that was its meaning. It is impossibls 
to tell what it was. The ideogram GIS-HUL-DUB-BA probably designated 
it as some kind of wooden implement that alleviated evil. In Beitr. LIV 
obv. 3/5 and rev. 11 (cf. also IV R. 59 No. I rev. 5-6) we hear of an is 
eru made of the “heart of a palm-tree”, held by the images ofthe “Seven” 

In U. L. V Col. IV, 58, HUL-DUB oeccors without either determinative 
(ef. IV R. 58 Coi. I 58 aud Brün. 9512, 9514). 

The reading MAS for the sign >. I owe to the kindness of 
Prof. Meissner, who called my attention to Scheil’s article in Maspero’s 
Rec. XIX 56 and M. V. A. 6.1903, 3, p. 13, note 16. 

1) Beitr. XXVI Col. I, 22, U, 5; XXVII 8; XLI-XLU St. I, 23; 
XL, 6; IV R. 13, 18a; 6, 33c, (omitted in Cun. Texts XVI, 21); 21* 
No. 1 (€) H, 10; 59 No. 1, 5b; Sp. I, 131, 19—20; U.L. XVI, 247 (cf. 
note); A Col. I, 25 ff, 32; A.B. M. II, 56b, [ef. also VR. 27, 17a]. That 
this ideogram is to be read öru dannu may be gathered from IV R. 18, 18a. 
Often however it has the phonetie complement «, and in Sp. I, 131, 20 is, 
written URUDU-SA-DAN-GU-U. This points to a reading other than öru 
- dannu. Thompson (“Devils and Evil Spirits”) renders it “the potent 
zeteoriie of heaven.”. In A. B. M. II, 56 b the sick man is directed to 
earry it ebont until he becomes tired. ° 
i » Beitr. XXVI Col. I, 21, IL, 5, V, 4; XXVIE 13; XXVII 3; 
XLi—XLi St. I, 22; XL, 6; cf. III R. 66 rev. Col. III, 33. LU-TI-LA 
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gallat), the sugugalla?) and many others. Many of these objects 
were identified with different gods, and probably signified 
thereby that those gods were present during the ceremonies, 
and in consequence thereof, the evil spirits had to depart. 
Thus3): 
sugugallä (-4) u URUDU-SA-DAN-GA 3a ina re3 amel marsi 
i-br-en-ni 
20. sugugallü(-i) Ü A-nim URUDU-SA-DAN-GU-U il Ba 
gan urigalle pl 
3a ina r63 amel margi zu-ug-qu-pu Ü Sibitti-Sunu slani pl 
rabati pl-märe pl ü IS-ha-ra Su-nu 
MAS-hulduppü(-u) Sa ina res is irzi amel marsi innadi 
Ü NIN-DAR-UTUL-AZAG-GA 
amd yeul-u) ana Ü Bel nikmakku gisillü 3a ina bit 
amel marsi Sak-ni 
niknakku ' Azag-sud gisillü % Nuzku 
The “skin of the great steer” and “the strong copper” 
which have been placed at the head of the sick man, 


20. The “skin of the great steer” is Anu, the „strong 
copper* is Böl; the canopies 


= “living sheep”, but this was probably a technical term, and therefore 
gives no indieation of its real meaning. ÜCf. above, p. 74, n. 5. 


') Beitr. XXVI Col. III, 24, IV, 49; XXXI-XXXVL St. IL 5-8; 
LIU, 14—15; A. S. K. T. XII obv. 13. Sp. I, 131, 20; 812-4, 49 Du 
(Harper’s Letters, 370) obv. 11. Beitr. XXVI Col. III, 24 and Sp. I, 131, 20 
show that it was something that could be ereeted (gän urigalle pl 3a ina 
re5 amel marsi zugqupu); it was something in which a man could remain . 
for seven days, while preparing himseif for certain ceremonies 81-24, 
49 obv. 10—12 ümu VII-kan ina libbi qän urigalie üsab), aud finally it . 
was used in parallelism with satukku (Beitr. XXXI-XXXVI St. HI, 5-8). 
Hence it could be nothing else than a small tent or canopy, that‘ ws 
erected over the head of the sick man. Whether this is the same as. that 
mentioned in H. W. B. 7208 is not certain. 


?) Beitr. XXVI Col. I, 22; XXVIL, 9; XLI—XLH St. I, 24; XL, 6; 
IVR. 59 No. 1, 51; Sp. I, B1, 19- 20. This denotes the “skin Of the u 
steer,’ but was roh also used teehnically. Of. above, p. 74, nd. 
With it ınay be compared the gumekhu of Beitr. LVI, 11 (ef. IV RB 
No. 1, obr. C01.1,8— 5). In U. L. U Col, IV, 14— 16 GU-MAH-HU ekimmu rabü 

s) Sp. I, 131. 1924. 
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Which have been erected at ihe head ofthe sick man are 
“The Seven”, the great gods, the sons of ISharra; 

The MAS-kulduppü which has been placed at the head of 
the sick man is Nindarutulazagga, 

The shepherd of Bel; the censer and the torch which 
have been placed in the house of the sick man, 

The censer is Azag-Sud; the torch is Nuzku. 

Another example, illustrating this idea even better oceurs 
in the same text !): 

gassu idda 3a bab bit amel marsi 
15. lupputu Pl gassu Ü Ninib iddu a-sak-ku % Nin-ib a-na a-sak- 
-ku i-rad-da-ad 

With gypsum touch the pitch of the door of the house of 
the sick man; | 

The gypsum is Ninib; the pitch is the asakku; Ninib will 
pursue (drive away) the asakku. 

The underlyinpg thought of this passage is clear: just as 
the gypsum covers the pitch, hides it from view, and destroys 
its effect, so too Ninib will destroy the asakku. 

It must not be supposed that the same god was always sym- 
bolized in one of these objects. Tbis was apparenily left to 
the will of the priest, or may perhaps have depended upon 
conditions of which we know nothing. Thus in the above text 
the URUDU-SA-DAN-GA represented Bül, the MAS-hulduppü 
Nindarutulazagga, the censer Azag-Sud and the torch Nuzku. 
In Beitr. XXVII they represented respectively Ninsar and Nörgal, 
KuSu, Ninib and Gibil?). In tlis text too gypsum and pitch 
represent Utgallu and the river-god. 

How these objects were used is not clear. Possibly, since 
they represented a god, their mere presence near the sick 
man sufficed to expel the evil spirits. They were used to 
purify the house?) as well as the man himself. 

The nert class consisted of those objects that exerted a 
semi-active influence on the evil spirits, i. e. alone they had 


4) LI. 14—15. 

®) Gibil and Nuzku were however identical; ef. Chap. V. 

®) Beitr. XXVI Col. I, 10—23, II, 4—6; XLI--XLII St. I, 17—27; 
cf. above p. 68. 
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no siguificance, but were used in various complex ceremonies. 
Such objects were a ring, a sword, a spindle, etc. Some of 
these objeets were more important than others. In fact entire 
ceremcnies seemed to center around these. Thus there were 
ceremonies with a reed!), upon which a complete 3iptu was 
based, and the same with the feece of a yellow goat or kid?). 
These ceremonies were various and so many different objects 
were used, that it is impossible to classify them. 'T’hey were 
mostly symbolic, as the following example will show): 

The building shalt thou purify; elay from the building 
shalt tou take and make an image of the labartu 

(And) place it atthe head ofthe sick man. A censer shalt 
thou fill with fire; a sword shalt thou stiek into it; 

Thou shalt place it for*three days at the head of the sick 
man; on the third day towards sunset 

Shalt thou bring it*) ont, eut it to pieces with the swörd 
(and) bury it in tbe corner of the wall; l 

With meal shalt thou surround it; thou shalt not look 
behind thee. 

Öften the objeets used in these ceremonies bore a close 
relation to the accompanying $iptu®). At times the ceremonies 
were long and eomplicated°), at others extremely simple’). 

The third class consisted of those objects which were 
seldom used in the ceremöonies themselves, but were rather to 
prevent the approach of evil spirits, or iheir return after having 
once been driven away. Chief among these objects were amulets 
and images. The latter differed from those used against 
witches®), Among them the most important were the images 
of the Sedu and lamassu that stood at the temple and palace 
doors?). Instead of these, people of ihe middle and lower 


1) U. L. XVI 296-314. 

®) Ihid. 315 — 329. 

» TV &, 56 Col. I, 23-27. 

*) The image of the labartu. 

5) C£. Maglü I, 118-127. 

©) IVR. 55 No. 1 obv. 1--45. 

) C£. the ceremony quoted above. 
®) Of. above p. 65. 

®) Of. above, p. 25. 
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classes seem to have had small images fixed to their door-posts. 
These were mostly images of gods!), but often hideous figures 
such as raving dogs, serpents, “Siamese-twins”’, mermen, etc. 
were used instead?).. The purpose of these latter is not clear. 
Perhaps it was that the evil spirits, expelled from the sick man, 
might enter them. Certainly this must have been the purpose 
of images of the evil spirits themselves). These images were 
usually made of elay or wood, and their preparation was gene- 
rally accompanied by elaborate ceremonies®). 

The amulets too were often:very elaborate, composed even 
of precious stones, strung on vari-colored cords5). However, 
most amulets must have been simpler. Sometimes too they were 
inseribed. Thus®): 
a-na # IStar be-el-tu 
Sur-bu-tu Sar-rat U Igigi 
u u A-nun-na-ki 
3a iläni pl abe pl -3a 
be-lut-sa a-Sar-bu-u 
To IStar, the mighty lady, 

Queen of the Igigi 

And the Arunnaki; 
Whose autkority ihe gods, 
l Her fathers, made great. 

Finally different plants were used in the ceremosies against 
evil spirits. This bordered om medieine; was medieine in fact. 
Probably some of these plants had mereiy a symbolie signi- 
fieance, but without doubt most were nsed because of their 
medieinal effeets. Many of the same plants that were used in 
the incantations, are almost met with in the medieinal texts 
published by Küchler, and as more such texts are published, 
this number is bound to inerease. And singularly enough, in 
these medieinal texts, showing how elosely related medicine 


2) Beitr. XLI-XLI—LVII; IV R.21 No, 1 (A) obr. 46; (CO) IH 32; 
K. 490 (Harper’s Letters 18); K. 583 (Ibid. 5), rev. 4—5; K. 595 (Fbid. 6). 
2) Beitr. L and LIV, and IV R. 58. 
®) Of. above, pp. 79 £. 
*) Beitr. XLV—L. 
3) IVR. 55 No. }, obv. 4—22. 
®%) Rm. 2, 263 (Cat. 16652). 
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was to the äspw-ritual, the physician would speak a siptu, just 
as any masmasu, to expel the evil spirits from the sick man). 

The use of plants against evil spirits must have been 
very old. When Marduk went against Tiamat, he held in his 
hand a “plant of exoreism”?). Furthermore, in the syllabaries, 
the names of plants such as the gan tapsarti?), “the reed of 
'removal (of sin?)” and the gän mämiti®), “the reed of exoreism” 
oeeur. Whether these were the actual names of plants, or 
merely indicated their use in the äsp«-ritual, is not certain. 
Other plants bear the names of evil spirits such as dam labartu®) 
and Sam namläru®). Whether these were in any way related to 
these evil spirits, can also not be determined. 

Thus there were many ways of removing evil spirits. No 
doubt most, if not all, were of independent origiu and in them- 
selves efficacious. But in time they were combined, and long 
and complex ceremonies came into existence. Only in this form 
are they found in the religious texts. Seldom or never do we 
meet there one method used alone. 

This treatment of the methods of removal of evil spirits 
has furnished additional proof that sickness, evil spirits and 
sin were to the Babylonians one and the same thing, and that 
no distinetion was made in the manner of their removal. Of the 
different methods, the most important was the spoken $ipiu. 
All others were subordinate to it. ..But its efficacy lay chiefly 
in the pronuneiation of the name of the god invoked. It is 
therefore necessary now to treat of the gods, directly conneeted 
with the äspu-ritual. 


)A.B.M.I Sp. I, 5, U, 28, IH, 29—72; II Sp. II, 3; Sp. II, 
27—59. It is also noteworthy, as Fossey has shown (M. A. 91f.), that few 
of these plants were taken internally by the sick man. They were usually 
ccmpounded by the @sipu into a salve-like mixture and the patient was 
aneinted therewith. Their efficacy therefore might have consisted in the 
fact that they had first been touched by the priest and were now applied 
to the sick man’s body. Üf. above, pp. 67f. 

») K.B.VI, I, 25, 62 Sammim tam& tamih ritusßu. 

IR. 24, 6-7. 

*) VR.32 No. 4, fe ein 24 No. 1 obv. 3 

®» I.R. 37 No. 2, 34 and Sm. 341 (Cat. 1400). 

*K. 269 lie: M. V. A. G. ’04, 3, p. 46), 1—2; cf. Küchler: 
4. B.M, 191, I, 1 and 17. 
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Chap. V. 
The &ods of the Asipu-Ritual. 

As we have seen, the masmasu performed his ceremonies 
in the names of the gods. Through a certain semi-divine power, 
residing in him as their servant, did he have authority over 
the evil spirits. And in, and by, the names of the gods could 
he compel these to leave the sick man. A ni$ could be spoken 
not only in the names of all gods, even the most insignificant, 
but also in the names of such things as the seven gates and 
bolts of the earth!), and Upsukinakku?), the holy dwelling. It 
‘seems that all things, which, by reason of their association with 
the gods, partook of a semi-divine nature, had power to expel 
the evil spirits. It may be laid down as a fundamental prin- 
eiple of the Babylonian religion: in the presence of the divine, 
evil can not remain. 

However, while all gods possessed this power over the 
evil spirits, certain deities were directly concerned with their 
removal, Chief among these were Ea and his son, Marduk. 
Really the great god of the incantations was Ea alone. The 
association with Marduk was the work of a period when Baby- 
lon had become the supreme power in Western Asia, and the 
Marduk-worship was superseding, or rather, assimilating that of 
the gods®), This was of course the time of Hammurabi. 
Previous to this Ea must have stood alone as the supreme 
deity of the incantations. Indications of this are not lacking. 
He was the bel Sipat baläti*), “lord of the exorcism of life”, 
the bal isippü(-b)5), “lord of the äsipu-service”, the masmas 
Üäni®), “the exoreiser of the gods”, the bel simäte!) *lord of 
destinies”. Probably from being only the remover of sickness, 
‘he came to be considered the great benefactor of mankind. He 


4) U. L. V Col. I, 45-47. 
2), IV R. 56 Col. II, 17—18, 
®) Jastrow: Relig. 116 ff. 

4) K. 5004 (Cat. 682). 

5), VRR. 5 b. 71/72. 

®) Maglü VIL, 104; IV, 6. 

?) Ibid. VI, 57.. 
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was the ban kulläti bel gimri'), “creator of everything, lord of 
all”. He it was that saved Ut-Napistim from the deluge, attempted 
to save Adapa from the puniskment of the other gods, that restored 
IStar to life. He was the god of wisdom, the master of all 
handiwork. He was the lord of the apsa, and by means of 
its holy waters brought healing to man?)- He endowed man 
with life), was his creator and lord of his destinies. With him 
was associated his wife Damkina. In the incantations she 
appears but seldom, and then only in connection with Ea. Her 
different titles?) however show how closely identified she was 
with the äsipu-service. Still ihey only reflect the activities and 
powers of Ea, of whom she was but a mere, shadowy, femi- 
nine form. 


However, so complete was the assimilation of the wör- 
ship of the other gods by that of Marduk, and, in consequence 
thereof, so thorough the reworking of the incantations to accord 
with the new theology, that Ea was seldom mentioned alone in 
these texts. In fact, that Marduk took to himself the perso- 
nalities and functions of B&l and Ea especially may be inferred 
from the conclusion of the Creation-series. He seems to have 
completely absorbed the identity of Bel, but his relation to Ea 
was diferent, as the lines indicate): 


See, he whose name his fathers have made glorious, 
Like me, shall his name be, Ea. 

All my commands shall he carry out, 

All my orders shall he execute. 


‘) IV R. 56 Col. II, 9; cf. Maglü V, 181. 

’) The expression, äsipu sa apse (V R. 51 b. 44/45) probably applies 
to Ea also. ‘That Ea was the chief god of the incantations is proof that 
wäter was the original method of expelling evil spirits. Although water 
gradually lost its original significance, Ea still retained his exalted position. 
Cf. VR, 51 b. 48/49. 

®) Of. his titles, above, p. 48. In addition to these he was also bel 
nagbe, “lord of the springs” (II R. 55, 48 e. d.). 

*) Cf. above p. 48. Damkina was also the “mistress of the exoreism 
of the deep” {II R. 55, 56 c. d.), and the “mistress of the pure reed” 
(Ibid. 57). - 

»» K. B, VL], 36, 16—37, 19. 
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In just this relation to Ea does Marduk appear in the 
incantations, as his messenger, the mediator between him and 
the afflieted man. It is Ea who decides what is to be done for’ 
the afflieted man, but Marduk who carries this out. And to 
Marduk, and not to Ea, does the sick man address his prayer 
for help. This relation is illustrated by the usual dialogue 
between the two gods?); 

Ü Marduk ip-pa-lis-su-ma 
50. a-na a-bi-3u Ü Ea a-na biti i-ru-um-ma i-Sis-si 
a-bi ti-u ul-iu E-kur it-ta-sa-a 
a-di-Si-na ig-bi-Sum-ma 
55. mi-na-a e-pu-us amelu Su-a-tu ul i-di ina mi-ni-i i-Par- 
as-Sah 
Rev. 
ü E-a mära-Su Ü Marduk ip-pal 
ma-a-ri mi-na-a la ti-di mi-na-a lu-rad-di-ka 
6.  Marduk mi-na-a lä ti-di mi-na-a lu-rad-di-ka 
3a ana-ku i-du-u at-ta Wi-i-di 
a-lik ma-ri % Marduk 
Marduk saw him and entered 
50. The house unto his father Ea, and called out, 
“My father, ti'w?) has come forth from the underworld”3). 
A second time he addresses him, 
56. “What that man has done, I do not know, (nor) how 
he will recover”. 
Rev. 
Ea answers his son, Marduk, 
“My son, what thou dost not know, what can I add to 
thy (knowledge), 
6. Marduk, what thou dost not know, what can I add to 
thy (knowledge?) t). 
What I know, thou knowest also. 
Go my son, Marduk”. 

4 IVR. 22 No. 1. obv. 47—rev. 8. 

2) A siokuess (H. W.B. 207) demonified as an evil spirit. Of. above, 
p- 16 note 2. * 
») For E-KUR, — “the underworld,” cf. Jastrow: Relig. 558, and 


above, p. 7. 
4) Literally, “to thee.” 
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Then Ea gives Marduk directions what ceremonies to per- 
form, in order to heal the sick man. The $iptu then coneludes'): 
ü Marduk märu restuw Sa apse bunna dummugu kummu 

O Marduk, eldest son of the deep, making clean and 
healing are thine. 

This shows how tlie whole ceremony of purification was 
attributed not to Ea, but to Marduk, and how the thanks of 
the sick man were extended directly to the latter. 


As mediator between Ea and man, Marduk came in turn 
to be regarded as the great god of purification. More and more 
he assumed the functions and titles of Ea. He was the ımasma$ 
däni?) par excellancee. He was also b2l baläti®), “the lord of 
life”, bel äsipüti*), “the lord of the äasigu-service”, the dsipu°) 
himself. With his 3iptu he restored life to mankind®). And above 
all other gods, he was the muballit mitu”), “the restorer of the 
dead to life”. 

His usual ideogram in the incantations is # SILIG-MULU- 
SARS®), the meaning of which is not certain, but which no 
-doubt bears a close relation to his functions in the @ipu-ser- 
vice®). Other ideograms are also common. In fact the various 
ideograms seem at times to designate different gods.. Thus he 
!) Ibid. rev. 30. 

?) Cf. above, p. 46 note 4. 

s) Surpu VIII 71; Maglü VO, 107, 114. 

*) Ibid. VI, 58; II, 158; I, 62. 72; VII, 20; IV R. 56 Col. II, 18, 
IU, 49. 

5) K. 2107; IV R. 58 Col. I, 8. This title was also borne by Damu 
(Surpu VII, 79). ; - 

°) Surpu. IV, 78-79. 

') Of. above, pp. 46, Öff. 

$) Brün. 925. 

°), The ideogram probably designated Marduk as “the mighty one, 
who cures (lit. makes good. ef. above, p. 45 and Brün. 8239) man” ($Sagapuru 
mutib amilu). This is borne out by the ideograms, Dingir—SILIG-MULU— 
SAR—NAM-TI (Brün. 928), i. e. "the mighty one who cures the life of 
man“, and Dingir—SILI—MULU—SAÄR—NAM--SUB (Brün. 927), and 
Dingi#—SILIG-MULU—SÄR—NAM—BAL—LA (Brün. 926), “the mighty 
one, who cures man by means of the 3ipt«.” That NAM—BAL—LA isin 


all probability another ideogram for siptu, is clear from Brün. 283. Of. 
above, p. 42. 
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appears in one passage!) as three different deities, # AMAR- 
UD, ü SILIG-MULU-SÄR and Ü TU-TU. 

Other gods elosely identified with the äsipu-ritual were 
the Anunnaki. We have seen that they were the guardians of 
the water of life in the underworld, and, together with the 
goddess Mammitum, decided the fate of the dead. In the in- 
cantations too, they were frequently invoked againstthe evil spirits?). 

It has long been a question what the Anunnaki really 
were. The latest answer is that of Hrozny3), who holds the 
Anunnaki and Igigi to have been the deifications of the clouds. 
But although he has treated the matter with keen, scholarly 
insight, his answer can hardly be considered in every way satis- 
factory. 

In a bilingual text#), the Sumerian A-NUN-NA is rendered 
in Assyrian rihüt rube, “ofispring of the rub@”’. Since A = 
“offspring”, rihütw), NUN(-NA) must = rubü. In A-NUN-NA- 
GE, as Anunnaki is usually written in Sumerian, the last syl- 
lable shows NUN-NA to be a noun. This Hrozny has seen. 
His great mistake however, on which his entire theory shatters, 
consists in regarding NUN-NA = rubü, almost without argument 
or proof, as denoting “heaven”. It is true, as he says, that 
the Anunnaki were called “children of Anu”, but this was 
merely a general name for all gods. Even the evil spirits 
were so called‘). There is consequently not the slightest proof 
that NUN (-NA) meant “heaven”. It remains therefore to see 
what it did mean. 

The ideogram NUN (-NA) was not uneommon in names 
and titles of gods. Thus Ea was Dingir-NUN?), Dingir-DAR- 
NUN-NA®), and Dingir-ELIM-NUN-NA?°). Marduk was Dingir- 


2) Surpu IV, 4-45; cf. 77—78. 

», IV R. 55 No. 1, rev. 33; U. L. V Col. U, 3—6; IV, 5-6; Beitr. 
XXVI Coi. IV, 29; V, 26—43. 

%) «Mythen von dem Gotte Ninrag”: M.V. A. G. '08, 5, pp. 85-89. 

*) K. 4829 rev. 5/6 (Hrozuy pp. 18/19). 

>) Brün. 11353. 

®) U. L. V Col. I, 2-6, 22/23; V, 1/2; IV Col. I, 132. 

?) Brün. 2625. 

®, II R. 55,28 c. d. 

®) Ibid. 31 ce. d. 
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SILIG-ELIM-NUN-NA?), while Damkina was always in Sume- 
rian Dingir-DAM-GAL-NUN NA?. Eridu was also NUN-KI 
(-GA)). In addition to Dingir-DAR-NUN-NA, Ea was also 
Dingir-DAR-ZU-AB*, This together with tbe fact that the 
gods mentioned above, were all ciosely connected with the 
deep®), leaves but little doubt that NUN (-NA) = rubü was a 
synonym of apsü‘). This explains the above names. Ea was 
Dingir-NUN, “god of the apsü,” Dingir-DAR-NUN-NA and 
Dingir-ELIM-NUN-NA, *— — —) of the apsü’; Damkina was 
Dingir-DAM-GAL-NUN-NA, “the great wife of the apsü”. 
Eridu was NUN-KI-GA, “the eity of the apsa”®). 


1) Brün. 930. This ideogram occurs in the one sentence, often found 
at the end of a Siptu (cf. above, p. 86), Dingir-SILIG-ELIM-NUN-NA 
Dumu-saggaku abzu-GE SAG-GA TIL-TIL- LI-BI ZA-A KAN. ü Marduk märu 
restu 5a apse bunnüa dummugu kummu. IV R. 3 Col. II, 25/26 (Cun. Texts 
21); 22 No. 1. rev. 29/30; A. S. K. T. XI Col. a 57/58. 

») TI R. 55, 53 c. d., of. Brün. 11125. 

®) Brün. 2645, 2649. 

* II R. 55, 27. 0..d. 

5) Of. the Assyrian rubü — "the great“ — the ocean, with the 
English "the deep.“ 

®) Note also the common epithet of Ea, NUN-GAL = ruba rabü. 
Cun. Texts. XVII pl. 4 Col. H 17/18; pl. 6 Col. II, 37/38 (ef. aboye, p 
72 n. 5) and the expression E-NUN-NA-GE, A. S. K. T. XII obr. 24. In 
Hebrew a common epithet of tbe sea is 9%. Thus we read of the an 
727, Gen. 7, 11, Am, 7, 4, Ps. 36, 7. In fact this expression seems to be 
a technical term in the Bible and’may perhaps be of Babylonian origin. 
Furthermore the expression HY2I Hp in Ez. 27, 26. clearly means “the 
sea” (cf. Cornill, Ez. 354—5. But cf. Gesenius13 440a), and in der. 
41, 12, where it is modified by a subordinate clause, it means “the great 
pond near Gibeon.” That the article is not used in either passage shows 
that in Hebrew v3 On is a technical term. 


?) Both DAR and ELIM must be titles similar to belu. For the reading 
ELIM, which is extremely questionable, ef. Brün. 8908 and 8882, and for 
the meaning, cf. nos. 8883 and 8887. 

#6) Other ideograms in which NUN (-NA) occur are (när) UTU-KIR 
NUN-KI, Sippar and the Euphra,es, Dingir-KAM-NUN-NA (Brün. 4052), 
Dingir-BAB-SIG-NUN-SIB (Brün. 1202), Dingir-EN-BAB-SIG-NUN-SIB- 
UBARA (Brün. 2833— 2835), Dingir-GAN-GIR-NUN-NA (Gud. Cyl. B. Col. 
XI, 9), Dingir-SA-DAR-NUN-AN-NA (Surpu VIII, 17, cf. Nachtr,). These _ 
names can not: be as yet satisfactorily explained, although NUN (-NAj) is 
most probably equivalent to apsü., AB-NUN-NA-KI (Brün. 3834) designates 
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We turn now to the Anunnaki. Their Sumerian name 
was Dingir-A-NUN-NA (-GE [-E-NE). But A-NUN-NA = 
rihüt rube. It may possibly also be rendered mu rube, “water 
of the apsä”. However it seems best to accept the first reading. 
In the first place it is the only one of which we are certain. 
M% rube is only a very probable conjeeture. In the second 
place, Adapa, the mortal son of Ea, was called “the very wise 
one of the Anunnaki”!). Consequently these must all have 
been children of Ea. And finally we read’): 

me pl ellüh \— 
5. me pl Pu-rat-ii 3a ina as-ri [— — —|] 
mu-ü. 5a ina ap-si-i ki-nis kun-nu-u 
pu-ü el-Iu Sa Ü E-a ul-Ll-Su-nu-t. 
11. märd pl ap-si-i si-bit-" 3u-nu 
me pl ul-K-Iu med .pl ıb-bi-bu me pl d-nam-me-ru 
15. ina ma-har a-bi-ku- u Ü E-a 
ina ma-har um-me- u-nu Ü Dam-ki-na 
K-hl h-bi-ib li-im-nur. 
Pure water [— — — — — — ] 
5. Water of the Euphrates, which in a place [—- — —] 
Water, which is properly guarded in the deep, 
The pure mouth of Ea has purified it. 


ee 3 a ad 


Umlia5 as the “house of the aps#”. Another ideogram for Umlias was mät 
A-A (Brün. 11695) —= “land of the waters” (?) (cf. Jensen in K. B. UL I, 
137, and VI, I, 370). There was also an i} AB-NUN-NA-KI (I R. 47, 16d.). 
The ideogram for butter, NI-NUN-NA (Brün. 5349) designated it as “the 
oil of the apsü (?).” Ereskigal was Ü-A-NUN-NA (Brün, 9495) “mistress 
(ef. Brün. 9475, 8659 and 8660) of the Anunnaki.” This agrees. well with 
the account of the restoration of Istar te life, where, at the command of 
Ereskigal, tho Annunaki are brought out and seated upon their throne. 
Furthermore Dingir-NIN-KAR-NUN-NA, which Hrozny renders “mistress of 
the damm of heaven” (pp. 114—116), is of course to be rendered “mistresa 
of the damm of the aps#.” This however only. lends additional weight to 
bis argument that this goddess is the deification ‚of the rainbow. The damm 
of the heavenly apsö was that which hemmed its waters in, kept them 
from overflowing and falling on the earth, According to Gen. 9, 12--16, 
Jahwe placed the rainbow in the heaven to show that no flood would ever 
again come upon the earth. 
BES VLLT 22,8; 9, 11, 
», IV R. 14 No. 2 obv. 2--19. 
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11. The children of the deep are seven; 
They have purified the water, have eleaned it. have 
made it clear; 
15. Before your father, Ka, 
Before your mother, Damkina, 
May it be pure, clean, clear. 


Sinee, aceording to V R. 51 38/39, almost the same functions 
were attributed to the Anunnaki, there can be no question that 
they were identical with these seven children of the deep. 
Consequently A-NUN-NA (-GE[-E-NE]) is without doubt to be 
interpreted, *offspring of the apsü”. 

This text then indicates that the Anunnaki were seven in 
number. This leads to interesting results. Closely related to 
the Anunnaki were the Igigi. One ideogram, Dinger-NUN-GAL- 
. E-NE!), or its equivalent Dingir-NUN-GAL-MES?), designated 
them as the abkalle). But abkallu was closely related to 
äspu*). The usual epithet of Adapa, “the very wise one of 
the Anunnaki,” was abkallu‘). Marduk, the great god of the 
äsipu-ritual, the lord of the Anunnaki- and Igigi?), was the 
abkal iläni*), and Damkina, the goddess of the sea was the 
abkallat of the Anunnaki, the mädät of the Igigi). This suffices 
to show that the Igigi, as the abkalle, were closely related to 
the waters of purification, the apsü. 

. The usual ideogram for the Igigi (->1- wm designated 
them as “The Seven”. However they were generally said to 
be eighi and the Anunnaki nine®). And yet the Anunnaki were 
really seven. These apparently contradictory figures are easily 
reconciled. In the religious texts and syllabaries,- a group of 


*) Brün. ‚2642. 

2?) Tbid. 2643. 

®) Ibid. 2638. 

4) Maglü I, 55: IV, 8, 60; of. above, p. 72 note 5. 

5) IV R. 57 (B. M. 8. XII) 32a; ef. Ibid. 88a, Surpu II, 152, Beitr. 
LXVI1 rev. 18; also Cr. II pl. 13 rev. 1-2, and B. M. S. XXVIH, 2 

6) B. M. 8. IV, 13. 

”, Brün. 12196. 


®) TI R. 39 No. 2. additions; of. also II R. 25, 69 g, Re " Zu 


=: the ”Eight“ (?) = = WI 


ra 
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gods, known as “The Seven,” are often met with!). In several 
passages lists of these gods are given, and singularly enough 
the number is always eight. We have also seen, how, although 
there were seven evil spirits, no more than six were ever men- 
tioned together. It seems that seven, being to all Semites a 
holy (or originally, unlucky?) number, they avoided direct refe- 
rence to it as much as possible. Consequently eight gods 
instead of “The Seven”, and eight Igigi instead of the seven 
indicated by the ideogram. And probably, to distinguish them 
from the Igigi, the Anunnaki were said to be nine. 
The goddess Narudu was repeatedly called the sister of 
the “The Seven”). In fact she was often included in this 
group®). In Sumerian she was Dingir-DAM-NUN-GAL-E-NE®), 
i. e, “wife of the Igigi.” This together with ihe fact that “The 
Seven” were also regarded as children of Ea5), and that they 
and the Igigi were each seven (= eight) makes it highly pro- 
bable that they were originally identical. Wife and sister were 
to the Semites closely related ideas‘), and therefore this appa- 
rent discrepancy is no obstacle to this theory. 
However, the Igigi and Anunnaki were not always reckoned 
as eight aud nine. Thus’): 
dim-me-ir an-na  iäni pl Sa Samel-e) (|) dim-me-ir ki (|) 
“ däni pl 3a irsitim (-tm?) 
dim-me-[ir| gal-gal 4 lani pl rabüti pl ha-am-Sat-su-nu (| ) 
L-ne-ne 

dim-me-ir nam-tar-ra % dans pl 3i-ma-a-tim (|) VII-ne (|) 
si-bit-bi-Sumnu (| )-ne 

dimmer-A-NUN-NA 4 # A-nun-na-ku 3a Same (-e) V Swsi (|) 
an-na-mu-u3 V-bi. 

dimmer-A-NUN-NA 4 Ü A-nım-na-ku 3a ir-gi-tum ni-e-ir-3u (| ) 
ki-a-mu-uS X-bi 


2). C£. below. 

2) Beitr. XLI-XLI Col. UI, 14; cf. note. 

®) IV R. 21 No. (A.) obv. Col, I, 46. 

4, Brün. 11116. 

®) Beitr. LIV rev. 2. 

*% Of. Robertson-Smith, “Kinship- and Marriage.” 

?) Reissner’s Hymas. p. 92, 21—25; cf. Hrozn$ p. 87f. 
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The gods of heaven, the gods of earth, 
The great gods, fifty are they. 

The gods of fate, seven are they. 

The Anunnaki of heaven, three hundred!); 
The Anunnaki of earth, six hundred. 


Hrozny infers from this, and no doubt correctly, that the second 
and fourth lines refer to the Igigi, the third and fifth to the 
Anunnaki. This then gives the number of the Igigi, as great 
gods, as fifty; as gods of heaven, as three hundred; of the 
Anunnaki, as judges of fate, seven; as gods of the earth six 
hundred. Hrozny’s explanation of these figures can hardly be 
considered satisfactory, and yet no better can at present be 
offered. However, some very interesting conclusions may be 
drawn from this text. From the ideogram »»F- wm Hommel 
has inferred, and no doubt correctly, that the Sumerians regarded 
the Igigi as only five, and that the number seven was the 
result of Semitic influence?). At any rate there need be little 
doubt that five forms the basis of both numbers of the Igigi, 
fifty and three hundred (five sossoi). Furthermore, the number 
of the Anunnaki is here given as seven, the same as the sons 
of the deep. A not uncommon ideogram for the Anunnaki is 
4 NER), i. e. „The Six Hundred“. This agrees with the 


number given in the last line of the above text. 


The Igigi were the counterparts of the Anunnnaki; were 
generally regarded as gods of heaven, while the Anunnaki were 
gods of earth. The latter were clearly-defined deities in the 
Babylonian pantheon; they had their especial functions, as jud- 
ges of fate in the underworld, and guardians and purifiers of 
the water of- life. The Igigi on the contrary were but little 
more than the refleetion of the Anunnaki. They seem to have 
had no particular functions, which is certainly significant in view 
of the highly important duties of the Anunnaki. Furthermore, 
in the above text they were called the Anunnaki of heaven, and 


5 x 60. 
?) Hommel: “Semitische Völker”, p. 491; Jastrow: Relig p. 185. 
» IV R. 33, 46b; Cr, I’ pl. 29 obv. 26, 30. B. M. S. IV, 13. 
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in another !), the ideogram # NER is used for them, i. e. they 
too, were designated as “The Six Hundred”. They too, like 
the Anunnaki and “The Seven’, were originally seven in number. 
And from another text?) it is clear that the Anunnaki, the Igigi 
and “The Seven” were all closely related. And, as we have 
seen, the Igigi and “The Seven”. were probably originally iden- 
tical. All this makes possible, although not certain, the theory 
that these three groups of gods were originally one. In time 
the Anunnaki came to be regarded as gods of the earth, i. e. 
of the earthly apsü. Therefore they were located, together with 
the water of life, in the underworld. The Igigi, on the other 
hand, became gods of heaven, of the heaveniy «psü. And “The 
Seven”, perhaps by the law of contrast, became the chief guar- 
dians of man against the seven evil spirits. As gods of the 
underworld, and therefore closely related to the dead, a Aöpsu, 
a sacrifice to the dead, was offered the Anunnaki?). 


In conclusion, it may be added that ihe clouds, as bearers 
of rain, were pari of the apsü, and therefore Hrozny’s concep- 
tion of the Igig: and Anunnaki as respectively the upper and 
lower strata of clouds, is in part correct. 


Two other gods closely related to water were Azag-Sud 
and Ninahakuddu. The phonetic readings of their names are 
not known®). They were usually associated in the incantations®}; 
occasionally however they were mentioned separately, Ninaha- 
kuddu the oftener‘). She was the belit egubbe?), “the mistress 


») IV R. 60, 33a. Cf. also IV R. 29 No. 1 a #7/48 which speaks of 
“The Igigi of heaven and earth”, where we would expect “Anunnaki” 
as usual. 

2) K. B. VI, I, 582—584; cf. note to 1. 18, p. 587. 
e ®) Beitr. XXVI Coi. IV, 43; ef. LXVI rev. 7 and note,’ 

*) Tallgvist (Z. A. VIl 275) proposes for Ü Azag-sud, Zäriqu. This 
is probable since AZAG-SUD is equivalent to zäriqu ellu. A god Zärigu 
occurs in II R. 66 rey. i2b. 


5) Beitr. XXVI Col. HI, 27—30; XXXI—-XXXVI St. I, 14; XLI-XLE 


©. L 1-12. 


*) U. L. III. 254; K. 170—173; IV R. 28 No. 3, 17b; cf. Sp. I, 131, 
24; IV R. 57 (B. M. S. XII) 17 b, and Im. 997 (Cat. 1453). 
"IV R. 28 No. 3, 16/17 b; IV K. ®* rev. Ool. I, 5. 
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of the holy-water-bowl”, belit Siptit), “the mistress of the exor- 
eism”, and belit telilti2), “the mistress of purifieation”. She 
too, like Marduk and Ea, drove out evil spirits by means of 
the exoreism of Eridu?). At her command the priest recited 
the er In one passage®) she seems to have been 
the sister of Anu; in another‘), the sister of Bel; and again”), 
the daughter of Ea. Azag-$ud on the other hand was the high 
priest (Sangamahhu) of Bel®). Sometimes the god Sirtu?) was 
associated with them; at others, different forms of Ea!9. 

Other water-gods played more or less important roles 
in the incantations. Of these the most important was the river- 
god!!), invoked no doubt in connection with the water of 
rivers, so often used in the services. In Utukkö limnüti the 
goddess Id was often mentioned. She was the belit egubbe elki?%), 
“mistress of the holy-water-bowl”, and also the mother of Eat). 
Adapa was also occasionally mentioned 1#). 

Second in importance only to ihe gods of water, were 


') Cr. HI pl. 15 rev. 11; K. 9274, 15—17 IE Maglü, notes, p. 139); 
IV R. 56 Col. EI, 14. 

®) K. 145 (Meissner-Rost. B. S. 108). 

>) Ina t& sa il Ninahakuddu ina 3ipti 3a Eridu Sipat apsö u Eridu 
sirti (var. ina Sipti sirtim 3a apse u al Eridi lä tarsu liggabi). (cf. Maglü, 
notes, p. 133). 

») IV R. 55 No. 1, 45a. 

5, U. L. II, 381. 

%) I = 68 No. 1 rev. 40. 

7) 82--5—22, 1048 rev. (cf. Beitr. p. 142, note P). 

>11 Ex 58, 70—72b; IV R. 18* No. 3 Col. IV, 13; 28* No. 8, 12b. 
Ina one copy of IV R.57 (B. M. S. XI, 17b. we find öd Azag (cf. 
Beitr. * 142). 

°, Zimmern’s rendering of i! MAH. Beitr. XXXI—XXXVI St. I, 1; 
XXXIX, 9 (ef. XXVI Col. INH, 27); Cr. II pl. 16 obv. 16. 

10) Beitr. XXXI—XXXVI St. IL 15—18, Il, 6—10; XXXVIIL, 20—21. 

1) Maglü UI, 72, 77, 83, 88, VI, 70, 82, 91; Beitr. XXVIL, 11; IV 
R. 29 No. 4 (C.) rev. 19. Maglü IV, 70, 91 speaks of dd ID (= A-ID) 
märat Sam? rabüti. Tallqvıst infers from this that there must have been 
a river-goddess, as well as a river-god. This is however generally doubted. 
Probably the scribe here made a mistake for the goddes ID mentioned below. 

12) U. L II, 255/256. i 

'®, Ibid. V Col. II, 36/37; ef. also III, 170,171. 

"4, [bid. III, 107e (ef. “Devils and Evil Spirits” I pp. 12—13); IV, 
R. 58 Col. I, 24. 
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those of light. This was but natural, since fire was second 
only to water as a means of expelling evil spirits. Moreover 
the gods of light, passing a part of the time in the apsd, were 
celosely related to tbe water-gods. In fact Marduk was origt- 
nally a sun-god!), and only after the completion of the theolo- 
gieal system, by which be became the son of Ea, was he 
directly connected with water in the exorcisms. Probably 
before this time he occupied merely a minor position in the 
incantations, 

Chief of the gods of light in the incantations was Samas. 
Sacrifices were usually offered him in conneetion with Ea and 
Marduk, although sacrifices to him alone were not uncommon. 
In the incantations he was seldom mentioned with the other two 
gods. He was usually referred to alone, or else associated with 
Gibil-Nuzku. This shows clearly that at one time, not long 
previous to the systemization of the Babylonian theology, 
SamaS oceupied a position entirely independent of, and of al- 
most equal importance to, that of Ea. Marduk in time absorbed 
the functions and personality of Ea, but those of Sama$ remained 
praetically undisturbed. His position in the ‚ceremonies de- 
creased somewhat in importance, as that of Marduk became 
supreme, but ihe exoreisms in ‚his name could not well be 
changed nor modified so as to introduce Marduk. Consequently 
in them Sama$ usually appears alone). 

One significant fact in connection with his position in 
these texts, is the paueity of titles and epithets ascribed to 
him. We have seen how titles were given to both Ea and 
Marduk, illustrative of their exalted position and peculiar func- 
tions in the äsipu-ritual. They were however not directly con- 
nected with any other ritual. But SamaS was the god of the 
bärü, even more than of the äfipu. He and Adad were here 
closely associated. As god of the bärü, he was the dasiänu 
rabü, “the great judge”, who decided the decisions of man?). 


) Cf. K. B. VI, I, 562. 

») C£. IV R. 17 and 28 No. 1. 

®) This is expressed in the oft-recurring phrase of the birs-ritual, 
il Samas bel dini il Adad bel bire, “Samas, lord of judgment, Adad, lord of 
divination”., 
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And precisely in this character, an under this title, does he 
appear in the incantations. This is the only specific attribute 
he receives. Otherwise he is merely “the destroyer of sin”, 
“the remover of evil”, titles illustrating merely the most gene- 
ral functions of the äsipu-ceremonies, and applicable to all other 
gods as well. Thus we read!): 


41. 


ka-sa-a us-Su-ru mar-sa [pasähu?) üt-ti-ka i-ba-as- [302] 

du ameli as-Su ma-ri-3u ka-a-sa d3-ri5 iz-za-az-ka 

be-lum ia-a-ti 33-pu-ra-an-Ni 

EN-GAL DINGIR-EN-KI-GE-GA-E MU-UN-SI-IN-H- 
EN 

1-212-ma a-ma-as-su li-mad pu-ru-us-sa-5u PUu-ru-us 

al-ta ina a-la-ki-ka sal-mat qaq-ga-di tus-te-Sor 

Sa-ru-ur Sul-mi $ü-kun-Sum-ma ma-ru-us-ta-3u h-e3-te-Sir 


. a-me-lu mär ili-Su e-nu-un ar-nam e-mi-id 


mes-ri-bu-su mar-si-i iP-34 mar-si-iS ina mur-gi m-ül 
il Samas ana ni-i3 qa-ti-ia qu-lam-ma 


. a-kal-3u a-kul ni-ga-su mu-hur-ma t-la-am sl- -Su ana i-di- 


Iu Su-ku-un 
ina gi-bi-ti-ka. en-ne-is-su lip-pa-ti-ir 
a-ra-an-Su li-in-na-si-ih. 
Rev. 
ka-su-us-su. li-tas-Si-ir mar-su-us-su li-ib-lu-ut 
LUGAL-BI HE-EN-TI-LA 
EN-E UD-DA AB-TI-LA NAM-MAH-ZU HE-IB-BI 


. LUGAL-BI KA-TAR-ZU HE-EN-SI-IL-E 


U GA-E MULU-TÜ-TÜ URU-ZU GA-TAR-ZU HE- 


41. 


ı) IV R. 17 obv. 36- rev. 6. 
?) Literally, “to make right.’ 
®) Literally, “is with thee.” 


EN-SI-IL-E 


To free?) the imprisoned, [to keal?] the ie is thine®), 


Because of his son, the god of the man comes humbly 
before thee. 


“The lord has sent me, 
The great lord, Es, has sent me.” 
Go, learn his case, decide his deeision. 
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Thou guidest the black-headed race in thy course. 
Prepare for him a sun-rise of good health, may his evil 
fate be changed to good!); 


50. Punishment for sin is laid upon the man, the son of 


56. 


5. 


his god, | 
His members are made sick; in sickness he lies sick. 
O, Samas, have regard unto my prayer; 
Eat his food, accept his sacrifice, and place at his hand 
the deity, his god. 
At thy command may his punishment be removed, 
May his sin be torn away. 
Rev. 
From his bondage may he come free; from his sick- 
ness may he be restored to life. 
May that king be restored to life, 
OÖ Lord of day, who restorest life, that he proclaim thy 
greafness; 
May that king be submissive unto thee, 
And I too, the exoreiser, thy servant. 


Another sun-god who played a role in the incantations, 
second only to Sama$, was Gibil-Nuzku, the fire-god?). He was 
invoked under both names, but there is no doubt, that they 
were identical. He was the deification of the fire itself, into 
which the images of the witches were cast, and their enchant- 
ments removed). In consequence thereof, in Maqlü he played 
the most conspicuous role of all the gods. He shared the titles 
and functions of Samas, seems in fact, in this series, to have 
been but little removed from Sama3 himself. Of him it is said:®) 


tus-te-e3-Sir iläni Pl u ma-al-ki 

ta-da-a-ni di-en hab-i u ha-bil-ti 
ina. di-ni-ia i-ziz-za-am-ma ki-ma Ü Samas qu-ra-du 
di-i-ni di-ni purussa-a-@a purus(-us) 

Thou guidest gods and princes, 


!) Literally, “be made right.” 
?) For an exhaustive treatment of this god and his functions in the 
incantations, cf. Maglü, Ein). pp. 25--30. 
») Of, Maglü IV, 47; II, i—11. 
*) Ibid. II, 115—118; cf. 23—25, 70, 94; I, 110—116, 
V. A. G. Mitteilungen. 1905. 3. Ü 
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Thou judgest the case of the evil man.and woman; 

Enter into my judgment, as Sama$, the hero, and 

Judge my case, decide my decision. 

Once, as messenger of Bel, Nuzku reported to Ea, in the 
deep, that the evil spirits had overpowered the moon-god, Sin?). 
Again he was called the garradu mär apse, “the hero, son of 
the deep”?), and 3a Ü Ea tappusu, “the companion?) of Ea”#). 
Gilgame$ seems to have been closely related to Gibil-Nuzku?). 

Another sun-god, who occupied a peculiar position in the 
incantations was Nörgal. He represented the mid-day and mid- 
summer sun, with its fiery, destructive heat. Part of the time 
he spent in the underworld as husband of FreSkigal. Conse- 
quently he was a god of evil as well as good. As one of the 
gods of light, he proteeted man against the evil spirits, but as 
lord of the underworld, he sent these forth against man. 

As a god of good he appears in the incantations not only 
in his own form, but in others as well. Chief of these were 
the twin gods, Lugal-Ura and Sitlamtaöa). Their importance 
may be inferred from the fact that sacrifices were offered to 
them, preeisely as to Ea, Sama$, and Marduk”), Their chiet 
functions were to ward off the attacks of the evil spirits, rather 
than to expel them after they had once entered a man’s body. 
They were usually represented in the form of images present 
at the bed-side of the sick man, or suspended on the door-posts 
of his house. Thus): 

ina imni bäbi-ia w Sumeli bäbi-ia 
ul-te-iz-gig U Lugal-u-ra u il Sit-lam-ta-e-a 


ı) U. L. XVI, 112—127. 

?, IV R. 14 No. 2 rev. 9/10. 

®) Literally, “twin”, 

4) Ibid. 20/21. 

5) Cf. Magqlü 1, 38; R. 649 (Harper’s Letters, 56) rev. 5 and K. B. 
VL I, 266 fi. 

‘) Or Almu and Alamu, cf. II R. 54, 74—7ba. 

”) C£. below, p. 114. 

°) Maglü VI 123—124; cf. Beitr. XLI—XLII, II, 1 if. and Magla WW 
15—17; VII Col. IV, 4—7 (Weissbach: B. A. IV); cf. also Beitr. XLI—XLL 
Col. I, 68 ff; XLVIIL, 5; L Col. 3; LIII, 10—13; LIV, 21; IV R. 21* No. 1 
(C) Col. II, 23, 
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To the right of my gate and to the left 

Will I station Lugal-Ura and Sitlamtaöa. 
And again!): 

napistu Sur-ra-a-Sa 3 irzu i-lam-mu-u % Lugalü-ra u Ü 
Sit-lam-ta-ö-a 

To save?) (?) the life, Lugal-Ura and Sitlamtasa surround 
the bed of the sick man. 

Nörgal himself, as a god of good, was generaliy merely a 
proteetive deity, and was seldom directly invoked to drive out 
evil spiritsS). And he too was usually represented in the form 
of an image. Other forms of Nörgal as the proteetor of mankind 
were Lugal-edinna®), Latarak®) and ISum®). He was also closely 
associated with “The Seven”?), and with Narudu®), their sister; 
seems in fact to have been their chief). They too were merely 
protective deities, and as such their images were repeatedly 
used. As a god of evil, Nörgal appeared chiefly as Ura, the 
plague-god, with ISum!®), his counsellor of evil. 


2E5p,752131, 16: 

2) II from x? cf. H. W. B. 6875. Is this the same stem as 
Meissner: Suppl. 97 b? 

®) Exceptions are B. M. S. XI, 34, XXVII 21; Beitr. XXVI, 8, K 
2430 (Cat. 443); K. 3507 (Cat. 540); U, L. IH, 145; IV Col. I, 20. 

*%) Maglü VIL Col. IV. 4—7 (Weissbach: B. A. IV). 

®) Beitr. L Col. I, 6ff; LIV obv. 27. 

® Ibid. LIIT, 17; U. L. tablet K. 178—180; IV R. 21 No.1 (A) Col. 
I obv. 44; B. M. S. VII, 39. 

?) Of. above, p. 92f. 1t has already been said that “The Seven” 
were not always the same group of deities. Thus III R. 66 obv. Col. IV 
12—19 reads, 3 Sibitti-sunu il märe-napisi ü Na-ru-da il Istar d GAM u 
il [KIT] -GAM-TA il TI-HI 4 Samas il Nergal 3a al Kar-Nörgal il Le-ab- 
ra-nu iläni sa bit il Sibilti-Sunu. IV R. 21 No. 1 (A) obv. 43 ff. reads, iu. 
Bali il istar biti dlu ai Ü istar ali il Nergal bel Sipti Ü I-Ssum sukkalu ü Al. 
mu il A-la-mu Sar-ri si-bit-ti. In IV R. 21 No. 1 (B) (Beitr. LIV) rer. 
9—11, images of two groups of seven gods are referred to. In Beitr. LIII 
17, the image of I&um is associated with them; cf. also Beitr. XLVI— 
XLVI St. I, ı5 ff. 

8, Beitr. XLI-XLH St. U, 14; XLV Col. IIL, 1; XLVI-XLVI St, 
I, 13; LIV obr. 25. 

9 IV R. 21 No.1 (A) obv. Col. I, 44; Beitr, LIV obr. 12. Cf£. 
IL 17. 
'e) Like Nergal, l$um too, was a god of both good and eril. 
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Other sun-gods who played a less prominent role in the 
incantations, were Nin-girsu!), Nin-giS-zida?) and Siris3). 

Two other .deities, mentioned in the incantations, yet 
playing a role hardly commensurate with their greainess, were 
Ninib and Gulat). This is all the more surprising since Ninib 
was also a sun-god. They were the gods of medicine, and it 
seems merely as such, and because medicine was so closely 
related to the Zsipu-ceremonies, did they find a place here. 
Gula was often called muballitat mitu, “the restorer of the dead 
to life”5), but this meant no more than “the one who cures 
the sick man with medicine’. Damu, a form of Gula, was once 
called the äsipu rabüß). i 


Judging from their exalted rank, and the fact that they 
too were gods of light, we would expect to find Sin and IStar 
playing important roles in the incantations. But just the reverse 
is the case; they are but seldom mentioned’), The explanation 
of this lies perhaps in the fact that they were gods of the light 
of the night, when the evil spirits were most active, Yet it is 
significant that other stars, especially Sibziana®), were occa- 
sionally invoked to remove evü. Furthermore a group of 
deities, known as “the gods of the night,” seems to kave played 
a fairly important role in the incantations?). 


DL UE 1018: 

2, IV R. 21* No. 1 (0) rev. Col. II, 15; Maglü VII, il, cf. note. 

°) Ibid. 

*) Magla VI, 2, VII, 78; Beitr. XXVIL 3, Sp. 1, 131, 14—15; Or. 
1! pl. 14, rev. Col. IV 8. 

. 5) Surpu VIL, 77. 

) Ibid. 79. | 

*) Sin: B. M. S. I; K. 2430 (Cat, 443), Magla IO, 100, 128; IV R. 
56, 1ik; K. 602 (Harper’s Letters, 23); K. 626 (Ibid. 24) rev. 14—15. 
Istar: Magla NIT, 180, V, 59—60; IV R. 56 Col. I, 16, DJ, 16, III, 42, Beitr. 
XXVI Col. IE, 54-55, V, 73; B. M. 8. XXX—XXXI; K. 602 (Harper's 
Letters, 23). Although Istar was but seldom refer,ed to in the incantations 
themselves, in the sin-offering she. occupied au imnortart and peculiar 
position. Üf. below, pp. 109 f. 

®) B. M. 8. L—LI; ef. XLVI—XLIX. 

°) Magta 1,1; Or. II pl. 8, obv. 13; Beitr. XXXI-AXXXVIL St. I, 
17; 81—2—4, 49 (Harper’s Letters, 370) rev. 2. 
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Finally, as we have seen!), a man's own personal god 
and goddess, and the proteeting spirits of his house, also 
guarded him from evil spirits,. They were however rather good 
spirits than real gods. 


Chap. VI. 
The Sin-Offering. 


Sacrifice was, as we have seen, originally an independent 
means of expiating sin?). It was efficacious in itself, without 
being combined with other methods of expelling evil spirits. 
Originally it may have been nothing more than an offering to 
propitiate some angry deity, and thereby obtain remittance from 
the evil he had sent. In time however, expiatory force came 
to be attached to it. It was still a sacrifice to a deity, but it 
freed of itself. The question no longer existed, was the god 
propitiated or not. The number of gods to whom the six- 
offering was sacrificed, was limited. Not every god was con- . 
cerned with the removal of evil spirits, Consequently the sin- 
offering was first saerificed to Ea and Sama$ almost exelusively. 
And, as the theological system reached its final form, Marduk 
was added to this group, and the great triad of the äsipu- 
ritual came into being. And, as was natural, the sacrifice, 
offered for a specific purpose, took on a fixed form. True, it 
could be altered somewhat to suit the oceasion, but the under- 
lying elements always remained the same, and differed essen- 
tially from all other saerifices. And singularly enough, of the 
three gods composing this triad, it was not Ea, that played the 
leading part, nor yet Marduk, but Samas. True, but little 
difference can be noticed among them. All three usually appear- 
ed together; in only a few cases was a sacrifice offered to 
one of them separately. Yet what superiority there was, seems 
to have belonged to SamaS. May we perhaps infer from this, 
that the sin-offering was originally peculiar to Samat, just as 


2) Chap. II. 
?) As such it was what is technically known as a *sin-offeriug”. 
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the use of water was peculiar to Ea, and that, as the theolo- 
gical system was developed and systematized, first Ea, and 
then Marduk, the other great gods of purification, were a3s0- 
ciated with him?!) 

But in the texts that have come down to us, the original 
nature of the sin-offering has been greatly modified, In short, 
it has lost all, or almost all, its independent nature. It never 
appears unaccompanied by the recital of one or more Siptu's, 
and often the use of water and other means of expiation, is 
added. And not only is the sin-offering accompanied by these, 
but it seems to be usually subordinate, a mere preparation for 
them, as it were. The efficacy of the service lies not in the 
sin-offering, but rather in the other expiatory .ceremonies. 

But few texts in which this sacrifice is mentioned, have 
as yet been published?), and many of these are too fragmen- 
tary for use. Examination of these texts shows that the usual 
formula for the sin-offering was as follows?): 

mahar i Samas gaggara tasabbit‘) mü ellu tasallah GI- 
GAB tukan 
5. 3W nige tanaqgge Wr imittu Sr hinsa (?) 
fr Sume tutahhe 
suluppu KU-A-TER tasarrag miris 
dispi hemeti tasakkan adagura tukän 
niknakka buräsi tasSakkan kurunna tanaqge tusken 

1) Not only the sin-offering, but sacrifices in general, seem to have 
been peculiar to Samas. In the bärü-ritual, he and Adad were supreme, 
and to them the real bärü-sacrifice was offered (Beitr. I-XX, 101—126). 
And also in the sacrifice of the zammäru, Samas seems to have played the 
chief role. It is significant too, that of the contracts, recording gifts or 
dues to temples, especially of such things as were used for sacrifices, fully 
ninety per cent were to the Samas-temple at Sippar. 

?) In addition to Beitr. XXVI—LIX only IV R. 23, 25, 55 No. 2, 57 
(B. M. S. XII) and 60, Cr. 1 66-67 and B. M. 8. XXI, XXX and LXU 
can be regarded with certainty as sacrificial ä&pu-texts. In other texts, 
such as the Labartu-series, peculiar sacrifices to remove evil spirits ocour, 
but they are not sin-offerings. 

%) Beitr. XLVI—XLVIL St. I, 4—9. 

*) I have omitted Zimmern’s question-mark, because this inter+ 
pretation of the ideogram KI-SAR .is so in accord with the underlying 
principle of the sin-offering, that there can be but little doubt of its 
correctuess, 
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Before Sama$ shalt thou sweep the ground clean, sprinkle 
holy water, erect an altar. 

5. A lamb shalt thou sacrifice, flesh of the right side, 
hinsa(?)-flesh, 

$ume-flesh shalt thou bring near. 

Dates and A-TER-meal shalt thou pour out, a mixture!) 
of honey and butter shalt thou make; an adagur- 
vessel shalt thou place; 

a censer of cypress-wood shalt thou light?); a libation of 
sesame-wine shalt thou pour on and prostrate thyself. 

- This simple and short ceremony is the complete sin-offer- 
ing. We. will now analyse it. The three ceremonies in the 
first line are more a preparation for, than a part of, the sac- 
riice. The place where the sacrifice is to be held is first 
swept clean and holy water sprinkled. The place is now both 
physically and ritually pure. The sacrifice may therefore be 


 begun. First an altar is erected, for this is not a ceremony 


in a temple, but in the open air. A lamb is sacrificed and 
different kinds of meat are offered’). Then dates and A-TER- 


ı) For this reading and meaning of the ideogram, cf. IV R. 13 
No. 3, 59/60. 

?) This sentence Zimmern translates, “Censer, cypress, shalt thou 
place.’ This is altogether too literal to express the fuli meaning. In the 
first place niknakku buräsi (Zimmern reads buräsa) must mean a censer of 
cypress-wood, i. e. filled with this wood, and therefore ready for use (cf. 
karpat kalli upuntu, Beitr. LAXV—LXXVIII, 48; cf. also l. 46). And Sakänu 
is used in the directions for ceremonies in any number of pregnant mean- 
ings. That this sentenee means that the censer is to be lit, and incense 
offered, is clear from the fact that in all sacrifices no other verb is used 
with niknakku. And a censer is not merely placed for show, but is light- 
ed and incense burnt on it. The expression, mirsa sakänu (ll. 7—8), 
also probably means more than merely “thou shalt make a mixture”. In 
IV R. 13 No. 3, 59/60 this is mirsa maräsu. The above expression pro- 
bably means “Thou shalt offer a mixture’. 

®) Just what these three kinds of meat were, is not clear. The first 
Zimmern translates, no doubt correetly,. “flesh of the right side.” Whether 
it denotes merely the right leg, or shoulder, as he renders it throughout 
Beitr. I-XX, and is therefore to be compared with the right shoulder in 
Exodus 29, 22; Leviticus 7, 25, 26; 9, 21, ete. is doubtful (ef. Beitr p. 95, 
note 3). The reading hinsa for the ideogram ME-KAN rests upon Beitr. 
LVI, 8, where it is written phonetically hi-in-sa and stands between Sir 
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mealt) are poured out; a mixture of honey and butter is offered; 
an adagur-vessel is placed on the altar (?); incense of eypress- 
wood is offered and a libation of sesame-wine poured out. The 
plaeing of the udagur-vessel has in itself no significance, but 
is merely for ihe libation. We have then in this sacrifice five 
elements: (l) the three meats of the lamb, (2) dates and A-TER- 
meal?), (3) the mixture of honey and butter®), (4) incense, and 
(5) a libation. At the close of these ceremonies the priest 
prostrates himself. Comparing this sacrifice with others®), we 
find them identieal in every way. Not only are the elements 
the same, but also the order in which they are sacrificed, and 
the language employed. When we compare this again with 
Beitr. XLI—XLI St. I 6—12 and 40—46, we notice two 
differences. In the first place no incense is offered, and instead 
ot sesame-wine the libation consisted of five different liquids 
used together, viz. fermented-wine, sweet-wine, honey, milk and 
oil. However this last fact is not significant. Either this group 
or parts of it, or sesame-wine alone, could be used for the 
libation. Whether there were rules for offering the one or the 
other, can not be determined; they seem however te have been 
employed at will. This much is however certain, that sesame- 
wine, as a libation, was unaccompanied by other liquids5). But 
the fact that the incense is here omitted is significant. It 


tmittu and Sir Sume. The phonetic writing also occurs in Neb. 247 obv. 9: 
hi-in-si (cf. Beitr. note to LVI, 8). Aceording to II R. 40, 27b. it is a 
part of the body. Haupt compares hinsa with the Hebrew nıybr, Aramaio 


nam “loins”. Jensen compares Sir &umö with Sama (II R. 34, 71, a, b, ff.), 


(Sy and the expression Su-mi-e S-i-ri in NE. 17, 44, and infers that it 
means “roasted meat.” This is probabiy correct, although, fröm the con- 
text, we would expect it to be another part of the body. 

') Neither the real meaning nor the reading of this ideogram is 
known. £ : 

’) These two always accur together in ihe sacrifices and eonsequently 
form one element. 

*) No other substances are used in the mixture. Hemötu (cf. 1x1) 
was probably closer akin to “cream” than to “butter”. | 

*) Beitr. XLVI—-XLYI St. I, 1—9; L Col. III, 9—14. 

*) The only exception to this rule is 1V R. 60 obv. 20, where kurunnu 
and kuräanu are used together, 
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shows that after all, it was of only secondary importance in 
the sin-offering. 

Turning now to other sacrifices, we find differences more 
or less striking. In Beitr. LVI the sacrifice is as follows: 
dates and A-TER-meal are poured out; the mixture of honey 
and butter is offered; the lamb slaughtered and the three kinds 
of meat brought near; incense is offered and upuntu!) poured 
on it; the “string (?) is drawn”?), and a pile of meal poured 
out. However, the real sin-offering seems to have ceased with 
the pouring of the upuntu on the censer. The rest of this text 
treats of a different ceremony. That wpuntu is poured on the 
incense, is not of especial significance. It is not an uncommon 
act?), and ınerely heightened the effect of the incense. In this 
sin-offering however, several facts are noteworthy. In the first 
place, the order of sacrifice differs from that already discussed. 
The pouring out of dates and A-TER-meal and the offering of 
the mixture of honey and butter precede the sacrifice of the 
lamb#). And finally, the libation is omitted. From this we must 
conclude that, like the incense-oflering, the libation was not an 
essential part of the sin-offering, and furthermore, ihat the order 
of the different parts of the sacrifice, as first treated of, was 
customary but not absolute, and could be changed according to 
the nature of the cereinony of which the sin-offering formed part, 


The sin-offering ia Beitr. XLIX Col. VI 4—6 presents 
other new features. In the first place, ‚it is conducted on a 
rather grand scale, since seven complete sacrifices are offered 


1) Halövy compares wupuntu with YHx and translates it “peas”. 
Zimmern, apparently more correctly, renders it “fine meal”. Cf. Beitr. 
XCV, 4 and 12 and LXXXIX—XC 4 and 11, where it seems closely related 
to, if not used interchangeably with, nisaba. 

2) Sid-di tasaddad. The meaning of this ceremony, which occurs 
also in the bärü-ritual, is entirely unknown. 

») Of. Beitr. LXXV—LXXVII 68—75 and Leviticus 2, 2, where 
incense and fine four are offered together. 

*%) The language here differs somewhat from the usual Su’ or immer 
nige tanagge. Here we read III 3u’8 ellüti tanaqge. Also, in 1. 45, we 
read GI-GAB tarakkas, instead of the customary tukän. And in 1. 3—4 
the directions are couched in unusual language. This indicates that the 
eıtire ceremony here is out of the ordinary. 
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at one time!). First, incense it burnt, then the lamb is sacri- 
ficed and the three meats brought near, and finally a libation 
of sesame-wine is poured out. Then follow other ceremonies,. 
Not only is the order of sacrifice here unusual, but the pouring 
out of dates and A-TER-meal and the offering of the mixture 
of honey.and butter are also omitted. These too then can not 
be absolutely essential to the sin-offering. 

A sacrifice resembling this somewhat is that n B. M. S. 
LXI rev. 24—30. It forms part of a NAM-BUR-BlI-service?), 
but the text is rather fragmentary. The ground is swept elean 
and holy water sprinkled. Here the text is broken away. Then 
dates and A-TER-meal are poured out, and the mixture of 
honey and butter brought near. Then comes another short break 
in the text. Then incense is burnt, the lamb sacrificed, and the 
three meats brought near. 

A sin-offering very similar to this is found in B. M. S.. 
XXI 28 fl. The ground is swept and holy water sprinkled; 
an altar ereeted; dates and A-TER-meal poured out; the mix- 
ture of honey and butter brought near; the lamb saerificed and 
the three meats offered. Singularly enough this is a sacrifice 
to Adad. 

The sacrifice in IV R. 60 obv. 15—20 is also similar. 
The ground is swept clean and holy water sprinkled. The usual 
preparations for the sacrifice are then made). Incense is then 
burnt, the lamb slaughtered and the three meats brought 
near®); an adagur-vessel is made ready and a libation of se- 
‚same and sweet-wine is poured out?). Then follow other cere- 
‚monies, apparently closely related to, yet not an actual part of, 
the sacritice. 

The text in IV R. 23 No. 1 Col. III 24—29 is very frag- 
mentary, yet, as far as can be learned, the sacrifice seems to 
3) This is not uncommon. Of. Beitr. XXVI Col. I, 26-32. 

?) Of. below. 

®) Riksu rakäsı seems to be nothing more than a general term for 
all preparations for a sacrifice, such as cleauing the ground, setting up the 
altar, etc. Of. Beitr. XXVI Col. IV, 17 f.; XXXI—XXXVIU St. II, 12—14. 

*) The verb for tbis ceremony is always tuhha, equivalent in meaning 


to the Hebrew ampn- 
8) Of. above, p. 104, note 5 
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have been as follows: an altar ıs erected and preparations for 
the sacrifice made; the mixture of honey and butter is then 
offered; dates and A-TER-meal are poured out!); the lamb 
is sacrificed and the three meats brought near. The text here 
is broken away, but this suffices to show that the order of 
sacrifice here is different from any so far met with. 

Likewise the text of Beitr. XXX VII is too fragmentary to 
be of much service. The sin-offering there seems to have con- 
sisted of the lamb and the three meats, and a libation of honey 
and other substances, the names of which have been lost. This 
was probably not the complete sacrifice, the first part being 
entirely broken away. 

In Beitr. LII we meet with a very peculiar ceremony, 
held for a man about to die. After the necessary images are 
made ready?), the place is swept clean, and holy water sprin- 
kled as usual. White?) stools are placed for some god, whose 
name has been lost. Over these bright*) cloths are spread. An 
altar is ereeted and bread?) laid thereon before Ea, Samas and 
Marduk. Dates and A-TER-meal are then poured out, three®) 
adagur-vessels placed in position, the censers of incense’) 
lighted and different kinds of grain poured upon them®). Then 
follow ceremonies for the ghosts of the sick man’s family. 
After these are finished, a lamb is sacrificed to Sama$ alone®), the 


!) This is the first time that the mixture was odered before the 
dates-and meal. 

2) Of. above, p. 74. 

®) Pisäti; perhaps to be read ellöti, “pure”. 

4) Or, “proper’; cf. Zimmern’s note. 

°) Kurummatu. 

°®) L e. one for each god. 

?) Rigge. The word really means “evergreen-plants” (cf. A. B. M. 
pp. 79, 123). Incense consisted usually of cypress or cedar-wood, both 
evergreens. T'herefore rigg& is hardly a new material for incense. | 

®, Cf. above, p. 105. This is precisely the same ceremony as pouring 
upuntu on the incense, and no especial significance need be attached to it. 
This is also additional proof that upuntu is a kind of grain, rather than peas. 
However, the latter could be included in the general term 3e'w, “grain”. 

*) This is however not certain. The expression mahar il Samas, or 
ina ımahar, occurs almost invariably with the ceremony of sweeping the 
ground. Just what the expression, “thon shalt sweep the ground before 
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three meats brought near, and apparently a libation is also 
poured out, though the text here is too fragmentary to be sure 
of this). This is a very peculiar sacrifice, rendered the more 
complicated by the introduction of the family ghosts and their 
ceremonies. That the sacrifice itself is a sin-offering, can not 
be doubted, The circumstances under which it is held, the 
materials composing it, and the gods to whom it is offered, all 
prove this. The striking facts then, are, first, that the mixture 
of honey and butter was omitted, and second, that other cere- 
monies could intervene between the different parts of the sin- 
offering. 


IV R. 25 Col. II 30—38 corresponds fairly well to the 
usual sin-offering. Apparently an idol had just been completed 
and accordingly the sacrifice is offered not only io Ea, Sama$ 
and Marduk, but also to the god whom the idol represents. The 
ground is swept clean, and holy water sprinkled as usual. Pre- 
parations for the sacrifice are then made. Dates and ‚A-TER- 
meal are poured out, and the mixture of honey and butter 
offered, and then, seemingly?), three lambs are sacrificed and 
the three meats brought near. A libation of sesame-wine is 
poured out, and then, strangely enough, the priest is commanded 
not to prostrate himself. This, and the fact that again no in- 
cense is offered, are the striking features of this sacrifice. 
When it is finished, other ceremonies are performed, directly 
concerned with the purification of the idol. 


All these sin-offerings so far were to Ea, Sama$ or Marduk. 
Beitr. XLIX, L, LII and LVI were to these three gods together. 
As we have also seen, IV R. 25 was to them and the god 
whose idol had just been completed. IV R. 60 seems to have 
been to Ea and Sama$ together; IV R. 23 No. 1 to Ea alone; 
Beitr. XLI-XLI St. 1 6—12 to Marduk alone, and XLV Col. 


Samas”, means, is not clear, We may perhaps see in the ana mahar il 
Samas here the same expression. In that case the sacrifice of the lamb 
would be merely tbe resumption of the sin-offering, interrupted ‚by the 
ceremony for the ghosts. Of. 73 »355 Leviticus I, 3, 4 and passim, 

') Probably this consisted of sesame-wine, for tbe empty space 
admits of but little more than SAG-BI (— kurunnu). 

?) TII nige tanaqge can have no other meaning. 
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II 1—7 to Samad. XLI-XLI St. I 40--60 was to Azag-Sud 
and Ninahakuddu, It is not stated to whom Beitr. XXXVII 
and XLVI—XLVII were, but in all probability to the triad, or 


at least one of them, 


Turning to Beitr. LVII we find a sacrifice, seemingly a 
sin-offering, although differing in some features, but offered to 
IStar, Sama$ and Nergal. Samas plays the prineiple part in this 
ceremony, and the other two deities seem merely to share in 
the sacrifice. This is as follows: as usual the place is first 
swept clean and holy water sprinkled. Altars are then erected 
to the three gods and wheat-bread laid on each. The mixture 
of honey and butter is then offered, dates and A-TER-meal 
poured out, three strong lambs ($u’u dannüti) sacrificed and the 
three meats brought near. Upuntu is then poured upon the 
censer of cypress-wood, which is no doubt burning. A libation 
is tben poured out, consisting.of honey, buiter, wine, oil, and 
sweet-smelling (?) oil!). Then follow other cerersonies, no longer 
part of the sacrifice. The question is, is this a sin-offering? 
It is offered at a time when the enemy invades the land and 
makes war upon the king, Its obvious purpose is to avert all 
danger to the king’s life. This seems to have litile in common 
with the äsipu-services, and yet, when we remember that all 
in all, the purpose of these services was to avert danger to, 
life, we may perbaps reconcile this apparent difficulty. The 
symbolie ceremonies that follow, smack too of the äsipwitual. 
An image of the king’s enemy is made of tallow, and its face 
turned backward with a cord?). The king’s eunuch (?), who 
bears the same name as tbe king, puts on (?) the latter’s gar- 
ments (?), steps before the image and recites a formula°). This 


Bu. 


1) Of. above, p. 104, where the libation was also composed of five 
liquids, but äifferent from these here. 

?) The purpose of this ceremony is not clear. Perhaps it symbolized 
he prayer, that the enemy may in that way be turned back, or deströyed, 
and his plans defeated. 

°%} Minütu, from manda, “to measure”, But manü also means, “to 
reeite a prayer”, and is in fact so used here. We may therefore probably 
translate minztu by “prayer”, almost synonymous with Siptu. Of. B. M. 8. 
U, 11; XL, 45; XL, 18. 
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has however been lost. The purpose of this ceremony was per- 
haps to deceive fate, as it were; that all evil that is fated, and 
can not be escaped, may come upon the eunuch, and the king 
thus be saved. The sacrifice too resembles the sin-offering 
very closely; true, the libation differs somewhat from the ordi- 
nary, the lambs are required to be strong, which is nowhere 
else the case, and we have the additional element of wheat- 
bread. None of these is however of much significance. It is not 
what is added to the usual sacrifice, that changes its nature, 
but rather what is omitted, and, as. we have seen, even this 
euts but little figure in the sin-offering. And finally, that the 
sacrifice is offered to IStar, Sama$ and Nergal, instead of the 
usual triad, likewise proves nothing. The next sin-offerings we 
shall treat of, are also offered to Istar, while Nörgal, as we 
have seen, plays quite an important role in the dsipu-cere- 
monies. T'here seems therefore no reason to doubt that this is 
a sin-offering, but of a peculiar form, occasioned by the un- 
usual purpose for which it is offered. 

In IV R. 55 No. 2, 14—20 directions for a sin-offering 
to IStar alone are given. It is offered at night-fall?) upon the 
roof of a house, As usual, this is first swept clean, holy water 
sprinkled and a altar erected. A censer of cypress-wood is then 
lit, a lamb slaughtered and the three meats brought near. A 
libation of fermented- and sweet-wine is poured out and diffe- 
rent kinds of bread placed on the altar. Again a lamb is 
brought near. Luluppu-wood is heaped upon the altar, and a 
torch, lit from a fire on the river bank, is set to it. After the 
wood has been completely burned, different kinds of woods, 
reeds and plants are strewn upon it. Another libation of fer- 
mented- and sweet-wine is poured out, a 3iptu is repeated three 
times before the goddess, and the afflicted man prostrates 
himself in prayer before her. 

The noticeable features of this sacrifice, outside of the 
fact that it was offered to IStar alone, are that it was held at 
night, and on the roof of a house; that bread again played a 
prominent part in it; the elaborate nature of the incense, and 


!) For this meaning of the expression ki 3epu parsat, cf. Beitr. 
LXXIX—LXXXL St. I, 8 and note a. 
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the fact that apparently a second lamb, in addition to the one 
sacrificed, was used. This last however is not certain. And 
finally, it is also noteworthy that the mixture of honey and butter 
and the dates and A-TER-meal were omitted. 

The sin-offerings so far treated of, seem to center about 
the lamb. All other parts of the sacrifice may at times be 
omitted, but this is always present, and the real expiatory force 
lies in it. This is proved by the sentence wrisu tanakkisma 
Sarra tukappar, “a lamb shalt thou slaughter and purify the 
king”'). That in this sentence urisu was used for the cusiomary 
u nigt, and nakäsu for nagü, is not significant. The fact re- 
mains beyond ali doubt, that the expiatory force of the sin- 

offering centered in the lamb, and that all other parts of the 
_ sacrificee were secondary and without great significance?). We 
have now to consider a sin-offering in which the lamb is 
lacking?). 

This is a very simple sacrifice, also offered to IStar, and 
again on the roof of a house. This is, as usual, first swept 
clean and holy water sprinkled. And altar is then erected be- 
fore the goddess and twelve loaves of bread®) put upon it. The 
mixture of honey and butter is then offered, dates and A-TER- 
meal poured out, and incense burnt5). Then a 3iptu is spoken 
to the goddess. 

A very similar sin-offering, also offered to IStar, is as 
follows®): The roof is swept clean and holy water sprinkled; 


3) Beitr, XXVI Col. I, 1. 

?, Of, the sin-offering in Leviticus 5 which consists of only an animal. 
usually a female lamb. . 

®) Cr. I pl. 66—67, obv. 12—14. 

%) Or, “caken”, 

) It is interesting to compare with this text, Jeremiah 19, 13,. 
which speaks of incense offered on the roofs of the houses to all the host 
of heaven, and of libations poured out there to other gods, and Ibid. 44, 15— 19, 
where the women of Israel are said to burn incense, pour out libations 
and make cakes for the queen of heaven. This bears a very marked 
resemblance to these sacrifices to Iitar. The reference to the cakes is 
particularly noteworthy. The Hebrew word is eh which, as Jensen has 
shown (K. B. VI, I, 511), is equivalent to the Assyrian kamänu, which- was 
especially sacred to Istar. 

*) B. M. S. XXX 20—29. 
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an altar is then erected to the goddess, and dates and A-TER- 
meal poured out; the mixture of honey and butter is then offe- 
red; an adagur-vessel put in place, and a libation of sesame- 
wine poured out. Then follow other ceremonies. This text 
forms the one hundred and thirty-fifih tablet of a series, pro- 
bably the NAM-BUR-BI. The sacrifice preceding this, forms 
part of the one hundred and thirty-fourth tablet of this series. 


In these two ceremonies no lamb is sacrificed. Yet that 
they are sin-offerings can not be doubted, for the one at least 
formed part of a NAM-BUR-BlI-service. How this omission, 
which apparently contradiets our whole theory of the sin- 
offering, is to be explained, is diffieult to say. Perhaps we 
have here a special form of the sin-offering, which permitted 
the omission of the lamb just as the other elements could be 
omitted on occasions. Singularly enough, all the sin-offerings 
in which the lamb was omitted, were sacrificed to IStar. And 
in each the element, bread, entirely foreign to the sin -offering 
to the triad, was present and formed an important part of the 
sacrifice.e We must therefore conelude that bread was especially 
sacred to IStar, just as the lamb was sacred to the triad, and 
that, just as in the sin-offerings te the latter the real expiatory 
force Jay in the lamb, so in those to IStar it lay in the 
bread. This therefore explains why both bread and a lamb 
were used in the sin-offering to IStar, Sama$ and Nergal, in 
Beitr. LVIL. 

We have now to treat of a series of sacrifices elosely 
related to the sin-offering, but differing from it in many, and 
very material, respects. T'hese were not offered to gods, but 
were concerned more or less directly with images used in the 
äsipu-ceremonies. | 

The first of these!) is a very peculiar sacrifice, and very 
difficult to explain. It ‘is apparently offered to the image of a 
bird made of bread-dough, and covered with gypsum?). The 
ground is swept as usual in the sin-offering, and holy water 
sprinkled. Then, seemingly, certain vessels are put in place, 


1) Beitr. LVIII. 
?) All this is however uncertain; cf. Zimmern’s translation, 
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and a certain kind of bread laid on the altar. Dates and 
A-TER-meal are poured out, and the mixture of honey and 
butter offered. Lahanu-vessels are filled with fermented wine, 
and apparently a libation is made. A lamb is then sacrificed, 
“corresponding to the figure of the bird”1). After these oere- 
monies, the man for whom they are performed seemingly takes 
his place at the left side of the altar, and says a prayer or 
$iptu to Samas. Whether this was a sin-offering of an unusual 
kind, or no sin-offering at all, is hard to say. Certainly it be- 
longed to the äsipu-serviee, and was connected with Samas, 
although the directions seem rather to point to the image of the 
bird as the recipient of the sacrifice. But outside of the sacri- 
fice ofthe lamb, the pouring out of the dates and A-TER-meal, 
and the offering of the mixture of honey and butter, we have 
no especial features of the sin-offering, and these could belong 
to other sacrifices as well?2). The other features are entirely 
different from anything so far met with in the sin-offering. The 
text is however too fragmentary and incomprehensible to 
permit of any answer to this question. It must therefore re- 
main open. 

The next text°) is also very fragmentary. A sacrifiee for 
a sick man has just preceded, but this part of the text has 
been lost. During this sacrifice, different images were present. 
After the remains of the sacrifice had been removed, the 
images were brought foreward®); incense was offered and ap- 
parently a libation poured out before tbem. That was the 
entire sacrifice. Siptuws were then reeited before the different 
images. 

In another text) we have a similar ceremony. Apparently 
a sin-offering to Ea, Sama5 and Marduk is to be held upon the 
roof of a house for a sick man. Images are to be used during 
the services. They are brought upon the roof; incense is burnt 


ı) Tam-Sil issuru Suätu. The meaning of the words in uncertain. 

" The bärü-sacrifice for iustance; cf. Beitr. I--XX. 

®) Ibid. LI. 

*) I have supplied this verb, which has been lost in the original, to 
suit the context. 

°) Beitr. LILL, 


V A. G. Mitteilungen. 1905. 8 8 
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and a libation of sesame wine poured out. Then the images are 
washed in holy water. This last act is probably only to make 
them ritually elean and fit for use in the services. 

lt seems that the sacrifice to images, if sacrifice ıt might 
be called, consisted merely of incense and libation. Just what 
its purpose was; whether it partook of the nature of a sin offering, 
and if so, how far, can not be determined from these few 
texts. That it formed part of the @ipu-ritual is certain. More 
can not be said. 

We have thus considered the sin-offerng and found it 
peeuliar in many respeets. To sum up: It is offered usually 
to the triad of the äsipu-eult, Ea, Sama$ and Marduk, although 
it can be offered to any one of them alone. In fact, when 
offered to the three together, there are really complete sacrifices 
for each, on three separate altars. If any distinetion can be 
made among them, it is in favor of Sama$. However, at best, 
the difference in importance is slight. The sin-offering may 
however be offered to some other gods, as well as to the triad. 
It may be offered in precisely the same form as to the triad, 
to Azag-Sud and Ninahakuddu. It may also be offered, but in 
a modified form, to IStar. It may also apparently be offered 
to Nörgal and Adad!). 

The saerifice itself consisted of five elements; (1) the 
lamb, (2) the libation, (3) the incense, (4) dätes and A-TER- 
meal, (5) the mixture of honey and butter. Other substances, 
such as wpuntu, could be added to suit the oecasion. Not all 
the lamb, but, just as in the other sacrifices, only the three 
kinds of meat are given to the god. What is done with the 
rest of the animal is not known?). The libation consists either 


1) That Adad was not closely connected with the äsipu-ritual, is 
clear from the few references made to. him. It is therefore surprising to 
find him sharing in tbe sin-offering. This can be explained only that,. as 
the result of his elose connection with Sams! in the bärt-cult, he came to 
be assoeiated with Samas in the asipu-cult aiso. This theory would be 
born out by Beitr. LIX, 6. But is this an äsipu-text? There seems very 
little to prove it. Of. also below. 

°®) Of. Maglü VIII, 90 (above, p. 56), where after completing the 
ceremonies, the priest gives the food to the dogs. Was this perhaps a 
general practice? Or did the priest eat the rest of the lamb? Cf. also 
above, p. 70 note 1. 
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of sesame-wine, or of fermented wine, sweet-wine, honey, milk 
and oil. The incense consists of eypress-wood, to which upuntu 
or other kinds of grain, wood, reeds or thorns, may be added, 
The dates and A-TER-meal, and the mixture of honey and 
butter, are always offered together, usually the former preceding. 
The real expiatory force of the sin-ofering to the triad lies in 
the lamb, while in that to IStar, it lies apparently in the bread. 
In both sin-offerings, any of the other elements may be omit- 
ted. However the lamb, or the bread, alone hardiy suffice for 
a sin-offering. 

Before concluding this chapter, we must discuss two other 
kinds of sacrifice, in no wise related to the sin-offering, yet, 
like it, an important part of the äsipu-ritual, viz. the sacrifices 
to the dead and to the evil spirits. 

The technical term for the sacrifice to the dead was kispw; 
the verb kasapu. As Jensen has shown), the original meaning 
of the expression was, “to leave tbe remains of food for the 
dead.” Um kispi was equivalent to üm nubatti?). K. 6023) 
shows that the nubattu was a part of the NAM-BUR-BI-ser- 
vices, and was conducted by the masmasu. In Maglü II 157—8 
and VII 18—19, Marduk is called the bel nubatti and bel äsi- 
püti4). From this there seems to be a close connection between 


) K. B. VL I, 446. 

2) I accept Jensen’s reading for the usual nu-BAT-t, 

») Harper’s Letters, 23. Nubattu-services for Arad-Ea, who had 
probably died, are here referred to. 

*) Two different ideograms are used for the god here. As AMAR- 
UD (di. e. “son of light”, ef. K. B. VI, I, 562) he is bel nubatti, aud as 
SILIG-MULU-SÄR, he is bel asiputi. It is noteworthy that in Beitr. XLIX, 
11, where a kispu is offered before (to?) Ea, Sama3 and Marduk, the 
ideogram for the latter is AMAR-UD. In the sin-offering, the ideogram 
invariably used for Marduk is SILIG-MULU-SAR, unless there be a reason 
for using AMAR-UD. No other ideogram is used for Marduk in the sin- 
offering itself. Outside of the above passage, AMAR-UD occurs in only 
three places; in Beitr. XXXI—XXXVI St. I, 10, where Mardak, in common 
with eight other deities, and with no ‘especial reference to his functions as 
god of the äasipu-services, partakes of a daily-offering (cf. below, p. 124); 
ibid. XXVI Col. V, 78, where the name occurs, not in a sacrifice, but in 
a öipiu, and ibid. XLI—XLII St. I, 6, where a sin-offering is sacrificad 
to Marduk alone (cf. above, p. 108). These are all exceptional cases, and 
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the äsipu-service and the nubattu and kispu. This belief is 
strengtbened by the fact that kispu’s were offered before, and 
apparently to, Ea, Sama$ and Marduk, tbe triad of the ädipu- 
ritual, and also before the Anunnaki!), the guardians of the 
water of life in the underworld. That in this last passage the 
kipsuw was offered directly to the gods, is proved by the language 
used?). And although the language used for the kispu before 
the driad is different®), there need be no doubt that it was 
offered to them too. Again we find a kispu offered to the fa- 
mily ghosts®), in connection with a sin-offering for a man about 
to died), The question now is, what was the purpose of the 
kispu? 
The purpose of_the sacrifice to the ghosts is clear from 
the following passaget): 
Until thou departest from the body of the man, the son 

of his god, 

Thou shalt have no food to eat; 

Thau shalt have no water to drink; 

Tbou shalt not streteh forth thy hand 

Unto |the table] of father, Bel, thy creator. 

Neither with sea-[water], nor with sweet water, 

Nor with bad water, nor with Tigris- water, 

Nor with Euphrates-[water], nor with spring-water, 

[Nor witk river-water] shalt thou be covered (?). 
From tbis we see that the ghosts required food and drink, and 
also to be covered (?) with water”). And if they did not 


Beitr. XLIX, il must also be so regarded. Wherein then lies the excep- 
tion to the ER rule, if not that, because of his connection with the 
kispu, which is in turn related to the nubatiu, the ideogram for Marduk 
as lord of the latter, viz. AMAR-UD, is used? 

!) Beitr. XXVI Col. IV, 43; cf. LXVI rev. 7. 

?) Kispn ana il Anunnaki takassip; cf. LI, 14. 

?) Kispa takassipsunüti; cf. Zimmern’s note. 

4, Beitr. LII, 14. 

5) Cf. above, p. 107. 

©) U. 1. IV Col. V, 55-56; ef. V Col. II, 54-61, IIL, 37-38; Cun. 
Texts XVII pl. 37, 8/9. 

) Of. U. L. IV Col. V, 9/10. To the evil spirits belongs, 

ckimmu 3a hasap (sip?) kispi la isü 

The ghost who has no one to offer a kispu. 
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refrain from attacking the sick man, the priest threatened to 
withold the sacrifice from them. 

But what could have been the purpose of a kispu offered 
to just those gods, most elosely connected with the äsipu-ritual? 
That it is a kispw, points to a connection with the dead; that 
it is offered to these gods, points to the use of äsipu-service 
by them, in behalf of the dead. This can indicate nothing 
less than the belief in resurrection. At some time, not neces- 
serily in the immediate future, Ea, Sama$, Marduk, and the 
Anunnaki, by virtue of their innate, divine power, are to restore 
the dead to life!). It is significant too that the twenty-eighth 
and twenty-ninth days of the month were nubattu-days for Sin 
and Nörgal?). These two gods spend part of their time among 
the dead®}, and are then restored to their place in heaven. The 
third of Ab was aleo the nuhattu-day of Mardukt). We must 
remember that Marduk was originally the deification of the 
spring-sund). It is just about Ab®) that this gives way to the 
burning, mid-summer sun. Just like that of Sin then, the um 
nubniti of Marduk was the day of his disappearance. The 
twenty-eighth of Ellul was the day of the disappearanee of 
Nergal, his üm nubaiti. These days were the days of the 
deaths of different gods, all of whom were later restored 
to life, 

We have then here two kinds of kispw’'s, one to the gods 
and one to the family ghosts. Possibly no distinction can be 


1) It is interesting to compare with this idea the Siptu recited to the 
triad after the kispu is offered them. It is signifieant in the first place 
that a Siptu was seldom recited to the triad together. This one begins: 

Ea, Sama3 and Marduk, you gods .„„., 

Judges of what is above and below; 

To restore the dead to life, to free the imprisoned, is yonrs, 

», C£. K. B. VI, I, 446 and H. W. B. 446. 

”) We have ro reference to Sin ever being in the underworld, but 
that during the three days that: he is not visible, he was regarded as 
amoug the dead, is shown by, U. IL. XVL, wbere it is the evil apirits that 
eeuse him to disappear. And it is by Marduk, the lord of the nubatiu- as 
well as of the Bipu-norvios, that these are overpowered. 

)VR.IX, 11; cf. Surpu VII, 25. 

®) But of. K. B. VI, L, 562. 

*%) About the middie of July. 
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made between them in form, but certainly there was a diffe- 
rence in purpose. 

Turning now to the sacrifice to the evil spirits proper, 
we see that its purpose was similar to that to the ghosts. One 
passage reads!): 

Thy food is the food of ghosts, 

Thy drink is the drink of ghosts. 
Sacrifices were offered to the evil spirits but seldom. They 
were usually exoreised in other ways. But at times certain 
peculiar sacrifices were given them, to propitiate them as it 
were, and thus bribe them to leave the sick man’s body. Thus 
we read?) of a sacrifice to the lZabartu consisting of twelve 
loaves of bread, made of a certain, unknown kind of flour, a 
libation of spring-water, a black dog, a swine’s heart and 
certain fruits, oil and other food. The text is here broken ofl. 
Again?) the same kind of fruit is given her?); water and fer- 
mented wine are poured out as a libation, a young swine: is 
slaughtered, and its heart put in the mouth of her image, 
Whether these may be regarded as real sacrifices, is not certain, 
yet there seems no reason to doubt it. It is entirely different 
from any säcrifice offered to the gods, and is probably a typical 
sacrifice to the evil spirits. The noteworthy part about it is 
that the animals sacrificed were unclean?), 


!) U. L. tablet, A, Col. IV, 17—20. 

®) IV R. 56 Col. I, 22—27; cf. 55 No. 1 rev. 20—24. 

®) JV R. 56 Col. IV, 5—8. 

*) Myhrman reads akale, ”bread“, but says in a note that the sign 
is partly erased, and that m is poskibie. Because it forms part of a liba- 
tion, it seems better to read m&. 

°) It is not certain whether the Babylonians vegurda the swine 
as unclean, or not. That it is here associated with a black dog, would 
seem to indicate the affirmative. But it was the sacred animal of Ninib 
and Gula. And in Cr. II pl. 5, 4—5, a swine is sacrificed to Samas. 
Whether the recipient of the swine sacrificed in Cun. Texts. XVII, 6, 10#f. 
(ef. above, p. 72) was a god or one of the evil spirits, is not certain. That 
the swine and dog were especialiy sacred to the evil spirits, is clear from 
tbe so-called ”"Hades Relief“, where Ereikigal holds a sucking swine and 
dog on her breast. In Cun. Texts XVII, 1, 40 and 2, 14, a young swine 
is offered to the asakku. For a detailed investigation of this matter cf. 
Relig. Sem. 290-4 and 449. Of. also above, p. 71 note 5, and “Denils 
and Evil Spirits”. II p. XLVIL 
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We have thus treated of all the sacrifices peculiar to the 
äsıpu-service. lt is now necessary to analyse some of the 
more important ceremonies, in order to gain a deeper insight 
into the principles underlying these services, their application 
and internal relations. 


Chap. V1. 


Analyses. 


In analysing the most important of the ceremonies already 
published, it is out of the question to present a complete 
pieture of the asipu-ritual, since every text reveals so many 
new features. It will therefore suffice to illustrate by these 
analyses the most general features of the ritual, the use of 
the sin-offering and the 3iptu, of water, medicinal plants and 
other objects, of fire and other means of purification, and to 
give a general idea of the nature of symbolice ceremonies. For 
this purpose it will be best to begin with simple ceremonies 
and advance to the more complex. 


-Beitr. XLVI—XLVII describes a ceremony attendant upon 
the cutting of wood from which to make images used against 
evil spirits. No impurity of any kind migkt come upon the 
wood. Consequently the tools to be used had first to be 
purified. To suit the solemn oecasion these were made of gold 
and silver. They were purified by means of the censer, the 
torch and the bowl of holy water!). This was a very common 
method of purification. Sometimes the censer and the torch 
were used alone. Just how this ceremony was conducted is 
not certain, but probably smoke from the censer and torch was 
allowed to come upon the object, which thereby became clean. 
Holy water from the holy-water-bowl?).was then sprinkled upon 
the objeet, thus rendering it doubly pure. 'The images were 


!) Zimmern has a question-mark after the last. 
®) The word for this vessel was ale)gubbü. It was derived from 
the Sumerian A-GUB-BA, which meant “holy water” (mü ellu). 
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to be made of a branch of an ?ru-treei). , Apparenily the 
ground was. swept clean in a circle twenty-eight eubits in 
diameter, around the tree?), and holy water sprinkled, just as 
was usually done before a sin-offering. This was to render tbe 
place ritually clean so that uo impurity might come upon the 
sacrifice. The regular sin-ofering?) was then brought. After 
this was completed, the priest approached the tree and recited 
a Siptu addressed to the wlukku. This was to drive out the 
evil spirit, who may perhaps have resided in the tree. This 
accomplished, the last possibility of anything becoming unclean 
was removed, and so the real object of these ceremonies could 
be proceeded with. The priest touched the tree with the holy 
instruments and then cut it down. The ceremonies were now 
really completed. Therefore the holy water, which had been 
sprinkled, was brushed away, the sacrificial utensils removed, 
and the priest prostrated himself. The tree was then cut ınto 
pieces suitable for transportation and brought into the eity. 
The priest then made from it images of various forms. 


In this ceremony it will be noticed how apparently insig- 
nificant was the part the sin-offering played. The real purifi- 
eation consisted of the sprinkling of holy water, and the use 
of the censer and torch; ji. e, purification by water and fire. 
The sin-offering seems merely to have aceompanied these cere- 
movies, but was not in itself invested with orpeciah purifying 
force. 

We tarn now to a text?}, alas, quite fragmentary deseribing 
the purification of a house. The text begins with ceremonies 
following the making of images of Lugal-Urs and Sitlamtaöa. 
These were brought to the house and set upon a pedestal facing 
the east. Tihey were then purified with the bowl of holy water, 
the censer and the torch. As soon as the sun had set, the 


1, Just what kind of & tree this was, is not known; it waa however 
olosely related to the cedar, : Thompson. (“Devils and Evil Spirits” I. 173, 
13, 197, 40) transiates it “tamarisk.’ However the commonly-accepted 
word for this was binu. 

2) This is not certain, cf. Zimmern’s wotes. 

®) Of. above, pp. 108 #. 

4) Beitr. XLI—XLIL 
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house was cleaned!), and a sin-offeriug sacrificsed to Marduk 
alone?). After this, the regular evening sacrifices?) consisting 
of merely a lamb, were offered to three separate groups of 
gods, respectively, Anu, B&l, Ea, and another god whose name 
has been lost!), Azag-Sud and Ninahakuddu, and the house-god, 
ihe house-geddess and the house-södu. Each of these received 
a lamb. Now came the real ceremony to which everything so 
far had been merely preparatory. Apparently ihe house had 
been in some way rendered unclean. Possibly a sick man had 
resided in it, and after he had been purified, it was necessary 
to clean the house). This explains the use of images at the 
door After the house was once cleaned and the evil spirits 
driven away, these were to prevent the latter’s return®). 


The eeremonies were as follows: the rooms of the house, 
the threshold, the court, tke roof, the beams and the windows 
were touched with asphalt, gypsum, “mountain-oil”, honey, butter, 
“good oil”, a holy-water-bowl, seven censers and seven torches. 
After thie the house was symbolically cleaned with seven hul- 
duppWs, tovches, LU-TI-LA’s, young date-trees, URUDU-SA-DAN- 
GA’s, sugugalla's, with a copper tambourine (?), a dark cloth, 


2) This is Zimmern’s suggestion, but, althougk probable, is not certain, 
?) C£. above, p. 108. 


») That this was the regular eveiing Sy, has become clear to me 
as the result of my investigation of the complete sacrificial system. Space 
and time however forbid me to discuss this subjest here. I must there- 
fore beg the reader’s indulgence until opportunity oflers to publish the 
results of these investigations. 

*) Zimmern suggests the house-god, but eince he is ineluded in tha 
third group, this is hardly probable. Nor is there anything in the text to 
warrant this assumption. We would rather expect here some god elosely 
related to Anu, Bäl and Ea, cf. Beitr. XXXI--XXXVIE St. U, 10 ff. 

3) The house seems to have bsen already eleaned once (ef. above, 
note 1). However, if this reading be correct, it refers only to the cleaning: 
preparatory to the sacrifice, and corresponds to the usual aweeping of the 
ground and sprinkling of holy water. We come now, however, to the 
thorough purification of the house, which is the purpose of these ceremonies. 

6) Perhaps the images that were formerly there, had been removed, 
for, eince the house had become unelean, thess had lost their efficacy; the 
evil spirits had prevailed ovar them. Consequently new images had to 
be set up. 
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a whip, a QA GAZ-vessel and different kinds of grains, and 
then the unelean things were carried out of the house). Then 
a Siptu was recited, and the house again cleaned as at first, 
preparatory to a sacrifice?). The two images were again puri- 
fied by means of the holy-water-bowl, the censer and the torch. 
A sin-offering was then sacrificed to Lugal-Ura and Sitlamtasa, 
the gods they represented, and then a series of 3iplw's were 
reeited before them and other images. The text then becomes 
very fragmentary. 

In this text we see that the first sin-offering, that to 
Marduk alone, was merely preparatory to the regular evening 
sacrifice, while this in turn preceded the cleaning of the house, 
Really we have here a double eeremony of purification, the 
first part consisting of touching the unclean parts of the build- 
ing with things, in which lay a power compelling the evil 
spirits to flee, and the second apparently consisting of touching 
the unelean parts of the building with things, into which evil 
spirits entered, and were thus carried away. Then followed 
another sin-offering, which seemingly, in connection with the 
$iptws, was to purify for the last time the two images at the 
door and thus render them, not only free from, but efficacious 
against, the evil spirits. 

We turn now to a ceremony, similar to the last part of 
the preceding, i.e. where an idol, after having been completed, 
was purified by various rites, in order that it might become 


') The verb used for this eeremony is kuppuru (cf. above p. 44), As 
the, housg had been already purified, this second purification must have 
been purely symbolic. The idea must hayo been that the. various objeets 
here mentioned were touched to the different parts of the house, so that 
any evil spirits tbat might still have been lurking there, in spite of tlıe 
preyious ceremonies, might pass into those objects. These thereby became 
unclean. That the word takpiräti can refer to nothing eise but these 
objects, is clear from the .context. It says, “the takpirati shalt thou 
bring out of the door.” And the only objeets that could be brought out 
were these, 


?) This and the first reference show that the cleaning of the place 


where the sacrifice was to be held, was an indispensable part of the sacri- 
ficial ceremony, for here, where the house had been already purified, the 
ceremony was still performed preparatory to the sin-offering. 
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thoroughly elean and holy, fit to represent the god. This seems 
to have formed part of a very large text!), a good part of 
which has been preserved and gives a fair insight into such a 
eeremony. The beginning, probably describing the making of 
the idol and accompanying ceremonies, is lost. What has been 
preserved begins apparently with a description of a necklace 
for the idol, made of all manner of precious stones, annoint- 
ed (?)?2) with different kinds of oil, strung on white, gray and 
blue wool, and put around the neck of the idol. Then follows 
a short ceremony, incomprehensible because of the condition 
of the texi. During this a Siptu is repeated three times. The 
idol is then cleaned by the usual method of the censer, torch 
and holy-water-bowl. It is then washed all over with holy water. 
The ground is now swept and holy water sprinkled; incense 
of cedar- and cypress-wood burut and alibation of sesame-wine 
made. A heap of meal is then poured upon the holy-water-bowl, 
and two 3iptw’s recited, each three times, before it. The usual 
preparations for a sin-offering are then proceeded with: a lamb 
sacrificed, incense of cypress-wood burnt, and a libation of 
sesame-wine poured out. The priest then raises his hands and 
recites a Siptu referring to the holy water of the Tigris three 
times before the holy-water-bowl. This completes the first part 
of the. ceremony. 

‘ Here we see the great importance attached to the use of 
water in the äsipw-ritual. This entire ceremony centered about 
the water-bowl; and even the sin-offering was interrupted by a 
ceremony with this vessei. In addition to this mterruption the 
sin-offering here is noteworthy for the fact that an additional 
offering of incense, coneisting of both cypress- and cedar-wood, 
was made. 

The meaning of the next lines is not quite clear. The 
_ priest apparently goes to a certain house, erects an altar and 
looks toward the river. Then in the house where the idol was 
made, the place?) is swept elean, and holy water sprinkled, 


1) Beitr. XXXI—-XXXVLU. 

?) The verb here is lost; Zimmern suggests rakasu. 

3) It seems better to read asra here for KI, rather tban the usual 
gaggara, since this is inside the house. 
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preparatory to a sin-offering to Ea, Marduk and the god of the 
idol. Incense is burnt for each and a libation of sesame-wine 
poured out. Then follow the eeremonies of washing and opening 
the mouth ?), applied to the idol. It is then purified again with 
the censer and the torch and washed in water from the holy- 
water-bowi. The priest then recites a prayer to that god three 
times, prostrates himself, takes hold of the idol’s hands, 
shows (?)?) him a lamb, and then marches solemuly from the 
house where the idol was made, to the river-bank, by the light 
of torches, ali ihe time repeating a certain Sipiw. The text here 
for a few lines is again fragmentary. Apparenily the idol is 
removed from the house to the river-bank, and the tools of the 
workmen, who made it, laid beside it. The idol is placed on 
a pedestal on the river-bank, and canopies are erected. A sin- 
offering is then sacrificed to Ea and Marduk. The text here is again 
fragmentary, and wbile there seems to have been some un- 
usual features to this sacrifice, outside of the fact that it was 
offered only to Ea and Marduk, we can not learn what they 
were, The text then breaks off completely. 


When it begins again, we read that the sacrifice that had 
been held before Ea shall be removed. Then the idol is placed 
on a pedestal among the canopies and tents?). The pedestal is 
covered with a linen cloth. The face of the idol is turned: 
towards the east, while the utensils used in its service, as 
well as the tools of the workmen, are placed at its side. The 
priest then goes away*) and offers the evening sacrifice to two 
groups of nine gods each, respectively, Anu, Bel, Ea, Sin, 
Samas, Adad, Marduk, Kan and Nindaranna®), and Sirtu3), 
Azag-Sud, Ninahakuddu, Ninkurra®), Ninagal, Guskinbanda, Nini- 


1) C#. above. p. 54, 


®) This translation is suggested by Zimmern as the most probable 
of several doubtful ones. : 


°) Qän wrigallic, ef. above, p. 77£. 

*) Cf. Zimmern’s translation and note A. 

%) A form of Iätar. 

°) This and the next four gods were forms of Bu as na of the 
different handicrafts. 
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ginangargid, Ninzadim, and the god of the idol. The sacrifice 
eonsists of incense and a lamb, and is accompanied both times 
by the ceremonies of washing and opening tke mouth, In the 
sacrifice to the first group a libation of sesame-wine is also 
poured out, while in the second the gods are called upon by 
name. The sacrifice to the first group of deities is offered in 
the direction of the evening-star, that to the second group in 
the direction of ihe gods of the night‘). 


Then, earlyin the morning, the priest places three thrones 
in the canopies of Ea, Samas and Marduk. He spreads out 
something, the meaning of which is not clear?), and puts a 
linen cloth over it. Then follow the beginnings of what is appa- 
rently a sin-offering to the triad. Only a few lines are however 
preserved. In these we read that the libation consisted of fer- 
mented wine and milk and probably oiher liquids, the names 
of which have been lost, and also that gänu fäbu, “good cane”S), 
was used. The text again breaks off here, and when it begins 
again, we read that the morning sacrifice, consisting of incense, 
a lamb and a libation of sesame-wine, is brought to the seven 
gods, Azag-Sud, Ninahakuddu, Ninkurra, Ninagal, GuSkinbanda, 
Niniginangargid and Ninzadim. The sacrifice is again accom- 
panied by the ceremonies of washing and opening the mouth. 
The idol is then once more purified with the censer and torch, 
and again washed in water from the holy-water-bowl. The priest 
then goes away. Here ihe text breaks off again. Fragments of 
four lines are still preserved, but nothing is to be learned 
from them. 
| This text shows the necessity of purifying an idol before 
it could be ready for use. We see that ihe ceremonies were 
both long and complicated, aud are in many respects still very 
obscure. The part played by th» daily sacrifice, as well as the 
importance attached to the use of water, as a means of puri- 
fication, are of especial interest. 


1) The meaning of these two expressions ia not clear. 

?) Ct. Zimmern’s note. 

%, Damkina was called the “mistress of tbe pure cane”: IR. 
5, 57 0. d. 
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We treat now of a very peculiar ceremony, viz. that where 
a man lies on the point of death‘). The dwelling?) is first puri- 
fied and upuntu poured out, Then comes a short break in the 
text; then two incomplete lines, one of which is Sumerian of 
uncertain meaning. Images of a wizard and a witch are then 
made. Then comes another short break in the text. These 
images are then clad in a. garment for every day?), and are 
anointed with “good oil”. The place is then swept clean and 
holy water sprinkled. White stools are placed for a certain god, 
whose name has been lost. Cloths are spread over these, and 
an altar erected. Then follows a sin-offering to Samas, Ea and 
Marduk®). During this stools are placed at the left side of the 
sacrifice for the ghosts of the sick man’s family. A kispu is 
offered and many presents given them’). Once more the text 
becomes fragmentary. Then a libation of water is‘) poured out 
for them. The sin-offering is then concluded, and a be reeited. 
The remainder of the text is lost. 

We now come to a very interesting, but complicated and 
diffieult text”), the greater part of which has been preserved. 
It treats of the purification-ceremony for the king and his 
palace. Apparently the king has been sick. At any rate both 
he and the palace have become unclean, and must be purified. 

The greater part of the first seventeen lines has been 
lost. From what remains we learn that the masmasu recites a 
Siptu over the king. There are also some ceremonies around 
the king’s bed, which lends weight to the theory that the king 
has been sick and these are ceremonies attendant upon his 
recovery®). When the lines become complete, the priest?) is 
9) Beitr, LIL, ef. above, p. 107. 

?) Cf. Zimmern’s note. 

») It is not clear what this is. 

*) In the order named. The usual order is Ea, Sama$ and Marduk. 

°®) The nature of these presents is not clear. Probably they were 
similar to the things buried with the dead. 

°) Zimmern has supplied this. 

’) Beitr. XXVI. 

®) Of. the ceremonies at the purification of a leper and his house; 
Levitieus 14. 

® Notice in this text the difference between the priest, probably an 
“sipw, and the masmasu, his assistant. The latter is always addressed in 
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direeted to purify the king‘) and bring the means of puri- 
fication and the resulting üncleanliness?) out the door. Then 
purify the palace with the hulduppü, the torch, the LU-TI-LA, 
the URUDU-SA-DAN-GA, the sugugallit and certain sceds. The 
maSmasu shall anoint man and woman?) with a certain salve; 
shall mix honey and butter and anoint himself with it, and shall 
clad himself in dark-red*) garments. You shall erect seven 
altars in the court of the palace; put different kinds of 
bread, dates, A-TER-meal and different kinds of oil, flour, 
honey, butter, milk and a certain sweet drink upon it, and 
station seven censers and seven vessels of wine there. The 
remainder of this column is lost. 

In col. Il we read: a Jamb shalt thou slaughter and with 
it purify the king). Then follow precisely the same ceremonies 
as in col. I, agreeing word for word. From this we can com- 
plete the account of the above cteremony. After the seven 
vessels of wine have been put in place, do the same with seven 
vessels of fermented wine; strew cypress and a certain plant 
upon the ceuser for incense. This is the beginning of the real 
sacrifice. All before this has been preparatory. After the 
incense, pour out a libation of sesame-wine, sacrifice the lamb 
and bring near the three meats; make a libation of wine and 
fermented wine and pour out seven heaps of meal®), The 


the third person, the priest always in the second. To emphasize this 
fact, I shall employ the same. method. It is also important to notice the 
functions of the king in these ceremonies. 

!) Takpirati. ebbeli Sarra tukappar. 

?) This is all included in takpiräti. It is diffieult to give the exact 
meaning of this word in English. Of. above, p. 44. 

3) It is not known to what this refers 

*) For this meaning of sämtu cf. K. B. VL I. 570. 

5) G£. above, p. 111. 

©) Whether this is an actual part of the sin-offering or not, is not 
sure. Here it seems to be a part of it, since seven different heaps of 
meal are poured out, eorresponding to the seven altars. But from Beitr. 
XLI—XLUD St. I, 33, and XXXI—XXXVII St. I, 12, it is clear that inde- 
pendent purifying force was ascribed to the heap of meal. And while it 
has occured in several texts already discussed, just after the sin-offering, it 
has been invariably separated from this by other ceremonies. And although 
this is not absolute proof, it still seems to indicate that, in spite of the 
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maSmasu shall place himself behind the sacrifice but faeing it, 
and reeite a Siptw. He shall then sprinkle a mixture of honey 
and butter to.the four winds, and then go out through the outer 
door!) and perform certain saerifieial ceremonies there. These 
ceremonies are too fragmentary to be understood or described. 
They conelude however in a 3ipiu, spoken by the masmasu, 
The rest of this column is lost. This apparently coneludes the 
first part of the ceremony. 

We notice in the first place the magnitude of this cere- 
mony. It differs in many respects from the usual simple sin- 
offering, being conducted on a far grander scale. This is no 
doubt to be attributed to the fact that it is a ceremony for 
the king?), The number seven plays an especially important 
role. There are seven altars, seven censers, seven vessels of 
each kind of wine and seven heaps of meal. And, as we have 
seen, there are two priests officiating. The sin-oflering too is on 
a large scale. T'he libation consists of sweet and fermented 
wine, as well as the usual sesame-wine; is in fact two libatione. 
To the usual incense of cypress-wood a certain plant is added. 
The meaning of the ceremony of scattering the mixture of 
honey and butter to the four winds is of oourse not clear. 
Although there is no menion of tbe usual dates and A-TER- 
meal, that they were nevertheless used, is clear from the 
reference to them at the beginning of the ceremonies. Or it 
may be that the sin-offering began with the erection of seven 
altars. As we have already seen, the preliminary purification- 
ceremonies were likewise very elaborate. Why this entire cere- 
mony, including the sacrifice, was performed twice, is not clear. 

In col. III, we learn of the part the king takes in the 
ceremonies. The first few lines are fragmentary, and therefore 
a complete description of these ceremonies can not be given. 
The king seems though to perform different sacrificial rites, 
such as pouring a libation of fermented wine, at the same time 
above text, the pouring of the heap of meal while closely related to the 
sin-offering, was not actually a part ofit. And even if it were a part of 
this, it would be that part that was most frequently omitted. 

‘) Cf. above, p. 68, note 6. 

?) Cf. Leviticus 5, where various sin-offerings are prescribed for th 
different classes of people. k 
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repeating different prayers, asking that his sins be removed, 
the results of his follies be taken away, and that he become 
pure. During one of the prayers he asks, “May the tablet of 
my sins be broken”!). This no doubt refers to an actual tablet, 
upon which the king’s sins, real or imaginary, were inseribed, 
and which is now broken. After these ceremonies, which may 
perhaps have been closely connected with the previous sin- 
offering, the king washes himself, puts on a clean garment and 
then washes his hands. This is preparatory to the ceremonies 
now about to be held. 

The masmasu now goes out through the outer door of the 
palace, sacrifices a lamb?) there, and then performs certain 
purification-ceremonies, the nature of which is not clear3), but 
which are probably tbe last act in the ceremonies for eleaning 
the palace. He then goes into the field and builds a bath- 
house), apparently in the names of Ea, Sama$ and Marduk. 
Thou shalt ereet the’ king’s tent5) in the bath-house and put 
mandittu-wood in it; erect a house for Azag-Sud and Ninaha- 
kuddu; place fourteen®) bowls of holy water, and make. pre- 
parations for three sacrifices. Then sacrifice three lambs. Here 
is a short break in the text. Then come directions for a sacri- 
fice, consisting of incense and a libation of sesame-wine to the 
following deities: Anu and Anatu, Böl and Belit, Ea and Dam- 
kina, Ninib and Gula, Sin and IStar, Nabü and TaSmet, Nuzku, 
“The Seven”, the Sibziana-star, and eight other deities’ whose 
nämes have been lost. Each of these sacrifices is accompanied 
by a $iptu in the name of the god to whom the sacrifice is 


1) Col. III, 5; ef. Surpu IV, 58. 
.  ») Drisu! Note that in Col. II, 1, the king. was RR with „a 

lamb alone. 

®) Cf. above, p. 63. note 15. 

*) Ramäqu means “to wash oneself” (cf. above, p. 42, note 3), and 
of course, in these texts refers to the ritual washings. The oeremonies id 
the bit rimgi were the final ceremonies for the purification of the king. 
As we have learned, after a purification-ceremony, the unclean things were 
removed to a “clean place” (cf. above, p. 60), usually a field. Possibly 
this is the reason for erecting the bath-house in the field. 

5) Qan urigallü. 

6) Cf. Zimmern’s note. 
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offered. The simple nature of this saerifice as well as the fact 
that in this long list of gods, the names of Sama$ and Marduk 
do not occur, show that this is in no wise a sin-offering. Its 
purpose is probably merely to propitiate the different gods and 
thereby render the various 3öptws, spoken in their names, 
effective. 
Other services to Ea, Sama!, Marduk and the king’s 
proteeting deity follow. They are, of course, purification-cere- 
monies, or rather preparations for such, but the text is here 
again too fragmentary to gain a clear insight into their nature. 
We can gather only a few facts here and there. We learn 
that NAM-BUR-BI-services!) are performed; that there are 
sacrifices to the Anunnaki and another god?); that in these 
sacrifices, honey, oil, butter, sesame-wine, water, bread and 
sweet-smelling cane are used in different ways. When these 
preparations are completed, the king waits until sunrise. Then 
he washes himself again, puts on a clean, sacrifieial garment, 
and seats himself in the bath-house. The masmasu shall light 
all the censers that have been made ready, and pour thorns 
upon them; then slaughter all the lambs and bring near the 
three meats of each. On the hinsa-meat he shall sprinkle 
upuntu and eypress-wood, and then offer a libation of fermented 
wine, milk and sweet wine to Ea, Sama$ and Marduk; pour 
out a heap of meal, sprinkle holy water; offer a kispu to the 
Anunnaki, and sacrifice a lamb. Here again the text becomes 
t00 fragmentary to be discussed. We have here had a sin- 
offering of peculiar form. 

Now follows a series of $iptu’s apparently in connection 
with such objects as the hulduppü and the LU-TI:LA, and their 
attendant ceremonies. Then once more, just as at the beginning), 
the priest is directed to purify the king, and then wash him 
in holy water. Then fill two BUR-ZI-GAL-SAR-vessels with 
water from the holy-water-bowl; put cedar- and eypress-wood 
in it and place two purifying-vessels*) in position. The king 


— 


t) C£. below, pp. 137 ff. 

’) Zimmern suggests Baäl. 

®») C£. above, p. 127. 

*) Mullilu, equivalent to gamlu; cf. above, p. 41. 
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shall take one of these in each hand and wave them seven 
times in all four directions!). This is accompanied by other 
ceremonies, the nature of which can not be learned because of 
the fragmentary condition ‚of the text. During the ceremony 
the king recites a prayer, apparently to Ea. Then comes another 
break in the text. When this becomes once more legible, we 
have a series of $iptw's recited by the priest. The king then 
takes his place before the sacrifice that has been offered to 
Samas, while the priest reeites an incantation to the triad?). 
This ceremony is repeated before the sacrifice to the king’s 
personal god and goddess. The rest of this column’ is lost, 
while Col. VI is so fragmentary that nothing can be learned 
from it, other than that more Siptw’s were recited before the 
end of the ceremonies. 

This text shows how long and complicated the purification- 
rites could be made to suit the occasion. The king was puri- 
fied many times during the course of this ceremony; how many, 
the fragmentary condition of the text does not let us learn, 
In fact this forbids all but the most general conelusions. The 
significant fact about this ceremony is the prominent position 
oceupied by the different sin-offerings. There were probably 
three of these, two identical, offered at the beginning of the 
services, and the other offered the next morning at sun-rise. 
These seem to be of equal importance with the use of water 
and the $iptu. In fact, all three methods of expiation play very 
important roles in this ceremony. But of the three, the sin- 
offering seems the most important. The &iptw's are spoken, 
for the most part, in connection with its different ceremonies, 
while the use of water is also worked into the different cere- 
monies of the sin-offerings. Purification by fire (censer and 
torch) and by touching with different objects is also conspi- 
cuous. 


ı) Gf. pam and 7a1N in the Bible. 

?) Zimmern seems to think that the king recited the siptu. But tkis 
was always recited by the priest, and just because of this was it efficacious. 
There is no reason to consider this passage an exception. This passage 
is also significant in showing the importance of Sama& in the sin-offering. 
His altar oecupied the place of honor between those of Ea and Marduk. Aud 
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We now turn to an entirely different kind of ceremony}), 
one that well illustrates the use of medieinal plants and other 
substances. It begins: 

1. In order that the evil of siekness — — — — — — 

may not approach a man. 


Do as follows: in the night sweep the roof clean; 
sprinkle holy water; place an altar before Marduk; 


1. Ana mursi DI-BAL-A ZI-TAR-RU-DA KA-DIB-BI-DA 
dubbubu ana ameli ul tehe 


epus annäm ina müsi üra ta3abbit mü ellu tasallah ana 
pün il Marduk GI-GAB tukan (-an). 

pour out dates and A-TER-meal; offer a mixture of 
honey and butter; 

place an adagur-vessel; pour out — — — Bi light 
a censer of cypress; 


5. pour out sesame-wine, place blossoms of — — — 
wood, biossoms of — — — wood, blossoms of 
— — — wood 


at the front of the preparations; draw over-(it) a gor- 
'geous robe; behind the preparations place GIS- 
SAR-plant; | 

sacrificee a lamb; offer up the flesh of the right side, 
hinsa (?)-Hesh, Sume-Hesh; | 

take oil in a salve-box of urkarinnu-wood, and into 
that oil 

put gypsum, gold, tamarisk-wöod, mastalal-plant, EL- 
plant, cypress, ” 


suluppu KU-A-TER tasarraqg (-aq) miris dispi hemöti 
tasakkan (-an) 
karpat q-da-gur tukän (-an) 3e-am naab- la Iasahrüg 
niknakka buräßi tasakkan (-an) 


although the Siptu was recited to the triad, ‘the king va Naher the 
altar of Samas. 
1) IVR.57 (B.M.S. XI. 


— 13 — 


d. kurunna tanagge (-qi) ana pän riksi arö pl is get are 

pl is MA arö pl is SID-MÄ-KAN-NA 

tanadde (-di) sgubätu hussu ina eli tasaddad (-ad) arka 
riksi Sam GIS-SAR tanadde (-di) 

immer nige tanaqge (-gi) Fir imittu SW hinga (2?) Sir Sume 
tasakkan (-an)i) 

Samnu ina is napsasti is urkarinnu taleqqe(-gi)-ma ana 
libbi 3amnu Su-a-tu?) 

gassu huräsu is binu Jam mastakal Sam EL buräsu 


10. NIM-wood, thorns, TAR-MUS-plant, SI-SI-plant, SI- 
MAN:plant, ARA-RAD; 
place it at the side of the preparations; some AN-HUL- 
plants?), one piece of alabaster, 
one piece of gold, one lapis-lazuli, one seal shalt 
thou bring (?)*); the alabaster, the gold, 
the lapis-lazuli, the seal into?) the AN-HUL-plants in 


the — — — shalt thou — — —, 
thow shalt put it at the side of the preparations in a 
BUR-ZI GAL-vessel; the — — — of those AN- 


HUL plants 
15. shalt thou mix with oil of the Surminu-tree; in a salve- 
box of urkarinnu-wood shalt thou put it, beside the 
preparations; 
take the hand of the sick man and recite the exoreism, 
“Marduk, [lord. of the lands?]” three times. 


») Notice the use of &akänu here instead of the usual tuhhü; cf. 

above, p. 103, note 2. 
. ?) Repeated in l. 11, probably because of the many words oceurring 

between this phrase and the verb. 

8) King considers AN-HUL-MES an epithet for Marduk, as “the god 
of joys”. That this is a mistake is clear from the following facts: in |. 13 
different things are put into it; ef, also ll, 101, 103, 104 and 105. L1. 101, 
104 and 115 show that it must be the ideogram for a plant-name. In I. 
67 it is written merely Sam AN-HUFL-LA pl. This is clearly tbe same as 
sam AN-HUL-LA in Maglü VI, 84. 

*) f. the expression immer niye epeu. 1s this similar? 

>) For birit ef. K. B. VI, I, 508. Ina birit — ina hibbi (?). 
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10. is NIM is asagu $am TAR-MUS Sam SI-SI 3om SI-MAN 
ARA-RAD 
ana libbi 3amni tanadde (-di) ina idi riksi tasakkan (-an) 
5a AN-HUL pl! I Sa aben parütu 
I Sa huräsu I 3a aban uknü I 3a i% kunukku tepus -(-uS) 
aban parültu aban huräasu 
aban uknü aban kunukku ina bi-rit AN-HUL pl ina 
GU-GAD tasakkak(?)(-ak) ina idi riksi ina karpat 
BUR-ZI-GAL tasakkan(-an) KU sa AN-HUL pl 
Sa-Su-nu 
15. ina Saman is $urmini tuballal ina is napsasti [is urkarinnu 
ina idi) riksi taakkan (-an) 
gät amel margi tasabbit-ma Siptu Ü Marduk [bel mätäte?]} 
IlI-zu munnü-3u | 
Now come the words-of this exoreism. A part!) of 
this is as follows: 
May the AN-HUL-plant, which has been placed on my 
neck, let no evil approach; 
The evil curse, the impious mouth may it dash aside. 
Like alabaster may my üght shine forth; 22 I not 
sufier afflietion; 


70. Like lapis-lazuli may my life be ‘precious before nr 
may it establish mercy; 
Like. gold, OÖ my god and my goddess, may I enjoy 
prosperity?); 
In the mouth of men may I find favor?); 
Like a seal may my evil deeds be removed; 
May the curse, evil (and) not good, not approach nor 
oppress (me), 
75. May my name and posterity be pleasing unto thee?); 
May the plants and ointments, which have been placed 
before thee, tear away my evil; 


1) LI. 67— 4, 

?) Literally, “may prosperity be with me”. Sulmu means here not 
only “good health”, but also “exemption from evil”. 
*) Literally, “may I be for favor”. Cf, om Jord nm. 

*) With ina päniki lsir, ef. Dy2 Aw. 
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May neither the rage nor the anger of a god bring 
near!) ıne 

Wrong-doing, transgression (and) sin; from ceurse (and) 
evil 

May the raising ot my hands, the speaking of the name 
of the great gods free (me). 


At thy mighty command may I approach; command 
thou life! 


Like the heaven may I be clear from the enchantments 


that possess me, 

Like the earth may I be free of witcheraft, not good; 

Like the midst of heaven may I be pure; may the 
power of my evil deeds be removed; 

May the tamarisk-wood purify me; the DIL-BAT-plant?) 
free me; the pith (?)?) of the palm-tree remove 
my sin; 

May the censer and the torch of the fire-god and Azag 
[-Sud] purify me; 

By command of Ea, kimg of the deep, father of the 
gods, lord of wisdomt), 

May the raising of my hand quiet thy heart, O Marduk, 
masmasu of the great gods, abkallu of the Igigf®), 

May the word of Ea be glorified, and the queen, Dam- 
kina, grant prosperity. 


90. May I, thy servant, N. N. son of N. N., live, enjoy 


perfect health, 
And may I revere thy divinity; may I bow in sub- 
mission before thee. 


') With qurrubu ätti, cf. "3 17 and a! (19). 

?) A plant not mentioned in the directions, but from this reference 
we must infer that it too has been used in these services. It is purely 
medicinal, and occurs often in connection wich SI-SI- and SI-MAN-plants. 

3) is libbu gissimaru. 

4) Literally, “lord of the pure eye”. 

5) Notice the parallelism between masmas iläni rabüti and abkal il 
Igigi; cf. above, p. 72, note 5. 
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OÖ my god, let me revere thy power; 

OÖ my goddess, let me tell of thy greatness; 

And may I, the masmasu,. bow in submission before 
thee. 


During this siptu the priest is commanded to raise his 
hands to Marduk!). Then follow other ceremonies, a part of 
which, owing to the condition of the text, can not be translated. 
Another Siptu is then spoken three times, and part of the 
sacrificial utensils removed?). The sick man now returns to 
his house without looking behind him. The priest then mixes 
AN-HUL-plants,; in?) which are NI-GUL-LA-and UGU-GUL- 
LA-plants with oil of the sSurmänu-tree, puts this near the 
preparations that remain, and anoints his body. He does this 
three times and then takes up some of the AN-HUL-plants 
and places them, together ‚with the stones mentioned in the first 
set of directions, upon the HAR®), He then speaks a Siptu 
over them,.. beginning, “Thou, OÖ AN-HUL-plant, guardian of 
the salvation®) of Ea and Marduk”. Then follow other direc- 
tions: Concerning ihe AN-HUL-plants, thou shalt command 
that he put it on his neck®). Into the oil which has been put 
into the salve-box of urkarinnu-wood speak an awe-inspiring 
Siptu three times, meanwhile salving?) the sick man continually. 
Then bring the. holy-water-bowl, the censer and the torch near 
to him. The text then concludes with the words: 


du u-Sal-la-tu mimma en-Su miumnma limnu ul itehe-Iu 
Sum-5u ana damigti (-W) izzakur (-ar) 


1) Of. 1i. 79—88. 

?, Only those utensils used in the actual sin-offering are removed, 

°; King reads östu, but ina is better. 

*): What this is, or how to be read, is not certa ı; perhaps Zertu (??). 

%) The idea of Sulmw here is probably “health-giving power”; there- 
fore I have rendered it “salvation”. 

®, öf. 1. 67. These seem to be general directions for the treatment 
of the sick man, instead of directions for additional ceremonies after the 
sick man has gone away, 


N Pusus must be read here instead of dumum, as King proposes, 
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The god will prevaili); nothing weak nor .evil will 
approach him (the man); 
His name will be spoken for good?). 


This text centered around the AN-HUL-plants. Not only 
did they play an important part in the ceremonies themselves, 
but the different siptw’s also were based directly upon the 
symbolic idea of these ceremonies. They are associated with 
a great number of objects, the use of which is purely sym- 
bolie. Even such plants as SI-SI, SI-MAN, TAR-MUS and 
DIL-BAT, which play a great role in medicine, have here 
seemingly only symbolie significance. The whole eeremony is 
direeted to Marduk, and the sin-offering, which plays but a 
minor role, is to him alone. 


Of great imporiance in the dsipu-ritual were the so-called 
NAM-BUR-BI-services. The reading of this ideogram is not 
certain, although tapsirtu, proposed by Zimmern?), is probable. 
That these ceremonies were of great importance is proved by 
the fact that a series, consisting of at least one hundred and 


1) King reads Samü-h Sal-la-tü which offers no meaning; cf. B.M. 8. 
LXH, 11 mu-Sal-l-tu ge-e lumni. Meissner (Suppl. 95b) renders this “who 
euts the cord of evil”, from a stem Hbw. This can not however be the 
meaning here. It seems better to consider the verb here a form II, i 
from rswr. 

?), King reads tazakar. 

®) Beitr. p. 113 note v. BUR=pasäaru (Brün. 344). NAM-BUR-BI 
could very well then = tapsirtu. IV R. 17 rev. 14—17, seems to bear this out: 


il Samas at-ta-ma mu-di-e rik-si-Surnu 

mu-hal-lq rag-gi mu-pa-as-sir NAM-BUR-BI-e 

idäte pl ittäte pl limneti pl Sunäti masdäti pl la tabati pl 

Thou, O, Sama$, knowest their enchantments (literally “their knote”). 

Overthrower of evil, remover by tho NAM-BUR-BI-services of 

Evil signs and visions, of dreams, oppressive, not good. 
In this sentence if the reading tapsirtu be eorrect, pussuru tapsiräti would 
be a ler Juris; of. kuppuru takpirati (Beitr. XXVI Col. IH, 2). The 
only objection to this rsading is that the phonetic complement, e, usually 
follows the ideogram, ındicating a noun whose final vowel is long. Meissner 
(Suppl. p. 65f.) reads the ideogram phonetically, nambulbu, which is cer- 
tainly incorrect. 
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thirty-five tablets!), was devoted. to them, and also from the 
numerous references to them throughout the Babylonian liter- 
ature?). 


That they were ceremonies for the removal of sin is clear 
from many passages. Thus we read?): 
ma-a ar(?)-ni-$u a-na ili lip-t ma-a 
NAM-BUR-BI k-pu-us ma-a lü e-ti-iq 
Now let him confess his sin unto the god; 
Let him perform NAM-BUR-BI-rites; may it (the sin) 
go away. 
And again): 
10. amu VLI-kan 
ina libbi @* urigalle 
u-Sab tak-pi-ra-a-ti 
in-ni-pa-Sa Ni-e3-SU 
tul-lIu-3u ki-i sa mi marsi 
15. in-ni-pa-a3 
Rev. 
ina VII ü-mi nis gäti ik 
Sa ina pän iläni pl mu-Si-t 
%, NAM-BUR-BI limutti kalama 
1S-Si-niS in-ni-pa-as 


') Cr: I, 66—67 is the one hundred and thirty-fifth tablet of the 
series; K. 6313 (Cat. 778) is the ninth, and K. 6052 (Beitr. XLIII) the one 
hundred and twenty-second, K. 2587 (IV R. 60) also belongs to the series. 
Most of the tablets of this series have been lost, or at least can not be 
identified (ef. Cat V, 2054a). Zimmern suggests (Beitr. p: 152) that all 
texts beginning Summa amölu and not dealing directly with omens, may 
have belonged to this series. 


?) In addition to the above texts, and the passages cite in Meissner’s 
Suppl. (p. 66), ef. 80—7—19, 36 (Harper’s Letters, 470); K. 939a (Ibid. 46), 
rev. 15; 8i—2—4, 49 (Ibid. 370); D. T. 98 (Ibid. 337); 83—1-—-18, 37 
(Ibid. 355); 83—1—18, 38 (ibid. 367), K. 6365 (Cat. 782); B. M. S. LXII, 
12; Beitr. XI, rev. etc. 

°») 83—1--18, 37 (Harper’s Letters 355), left-hand edge. Of. NAM- 
BUR-BI limutti kalama IV R. 60, 35 b, Beitr. XXVI Col. IV, 23; 81—2—4, 
49 (Harper’s Letters 370), rev. 3, 

4) Ibid. obv. 10—rer. 
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5. VII a:mi Sa ina libbi gün urigalld 
kam-mu-su-u-ni da-li-l-Su-nu 
a-na ili-su U i-tur-Su 
i-dal-lal a-ki-i 
is-su-ri Sarru vq-gab-bi 
10. ma-a ü-ma-a ip-Sa 
ümu VIII-kan täbu a-na e-pa-3i 
Seven days !) 
in the tent?) 
shall he dwell; expiatory ceremonies 
shall be performed; his prayer, 
his ceremony, like that of a sick man 
15. shall be made. 
| Rev. 
During the seven days, prayer 
which (is) before the gods of the night, 
and the NAM-BUR-BI for all kinds of evil 
shall be performed, together. 


5. During the seven days which (he passes) in the tent, 
prostrate and submissive 
to his god and goddess 
shall he show himself 3). Just as 
the king now will command 
shall it be performed. 
The eighth day is favorable for performing (the ceremonies). 
Again®) we read that weeds had grown up in the temple 
court and on its walls. NAM-BUR-BlI-services were therefore 
held to remove them and purify the place. | 
And again’): 
mi-i-nu hi-if-m NAM-BUR-BI-3u e-pi-i3 
According to (?) the sin, is its NAM-BUR-BI performed. 


!) Or, “the seventh day”? But cf. rev. 5. 
®) Of. above, 78, note 1. 

®) Literally, “shall he be submissive”. 

4) 83—1—18, 38 (Harper’s Letters, 367). 
5) III R. 54, 36 c. 
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Furthermore NAM-BUR-BI were held to remove the evil 
effeets of an eclipse of the moon‘). They seem also to have 
often lasted a whole day. Thus?): 

ina eli NAM-BUR-BI kimutti kalama 
Sarru be-li iS-pur-an-ni 
ma-a a-na Si-ia-a-ri 
e-pu-uS ü-mu lä täbu 
10. amu XXV-kan nu-Sa-as-bat 
ümu XXVI-kan ni-pa-as 
Concerning the NAM-BUR-BI for all kinds of evil, 
(with which) my lord, the king, commissioned me: 
“To-morrow 
perform”, the day is not good. 


10. On the twenty-fifth day we will begin (?), 

on the twenty-sixth we will perform (them). 

They seem at times to have been of a rather terrifying 
nature, for. the king is on one occasion charged not to be 
frightened®). On another occasion he was forbidden to speak 
while they were being performed®). IV R. 60 and Cr. 1 66—67 
show that the NAM-BUR-BI-services differed in no wise from 
other purification-services. In fact it seems highly probable 
that they were a particular, but ecommonly used, form of puri- 
fieation-services. | 


1) 80—7—19, 36 (Harper’s Letters 470) and B. M. 8. LXI. 
2) K. 21 (Harper's Letters 51), obv. 6—11. 
3) Ibid. rev. 7: Sarru be-k lü lä i-pa-lah. 
*) K. 939a (Ibid. 46): 
ina Si-a-ri Sarru a-na amel ardi-Su lä i-qab-bi-i 
ma-a amel arda sa abi-ia la ta-a-ta-a 
la ta-am-k-kan-ni lä tu-sah-kim-an-ni 
In the morning the king shall not speak to his servant; 
The servant of my father shalt thou not see. 
"Thou shalt not advise me hor give me instructions. 
C£. also K. 21 (Harper’s Letters 51), rev. 2. 
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Chap. VII. 


Recapitulation. 

We have seen how various was the nature of the puri- 
fication-ceremonies: sometimes consisting of but little more than 
a Siplu and sprinkling of holy water; at others lasting several 
days, and embracing almost all the different methods of remo- 
val of sin, many of these repeated several times. The nature 
of the ceremony seems to have depended partly upon the pur- 
pose for which it was employed. Thus ceremonies attendant 
upon the cleansing of an idol, in order to prepare it for use, 
differed greatly from those performed for a sick man. Again 
they seemed to vary somewhat according to the deity invoked. 
-The sin-offering to Iätar differed from that to Ea, Samas and 
Marduk, And finally they seemed to vary according to the 
rank of the person for whom they were employed. We have 
nöoticed the magnitude of the ceremonies for the king. 

The ceremonies could vary in different ways to suit the 
occasion. Either new methods of purification could be introduced 
ahd others dropped, or the old method could’ be repeated, or 
different parts of the ceremonies could be magnified, either by 
repetition or by the introduction of new features. Thus, a 
$iplu was very often recited three times!), while on great 
occasions seven complete sin-offerings might be sacrificed. 

The actual purification-ceremönies were usually carried 
out at sunrise, although ceremonies at sunset were not un- 
common?).' In exceptional cases ceremonies could be performed 
at night. Thus the sin-offerings to IStar were usually offered at 
that time, due, probably, to the conception of the goddess as 
the evening-star. When the ceremony was to be conducted on 
a large scale, it was customary to begin the preparations during 
the night®) or even on the day before®). Then a daily sacrifice 


!) In IV R. 59 No. 1, 23b. and Cr. II pl. V, 8, the &piu is to be 
reeited seven times daily. 

2) IV R. 56, Col. IL, 25, cf. Maglü I, 3 and IV R. 56 No. 1 rev. 24, 

®) Beitr. XXVI Col. IV, 33—35; L, 6—9. 

*) Cf. above, p. 140. 
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at evening and morning could be offered to the great gods!). 
Whether this was customary however, the evidence is too meager 
to show. Sacrifices could also be offered to ghosts and evil 
spirits. Simple eeremonies, unattended by a sin-offering, were 
also often performed at night by the light of torches?), no 
doubt because this was the time when the evil spirits were 
most active. But most ceremonies, especially those where a sin- 
offering was employed, seem to have begun at sun-rise. This 
may have been due, partly to the fact that that was the time 
for the daily morning sacrifice, but even more so, to the 
supreme position occupied by Samas in the sin-offering. 

This was always sacrificed towards the rising sun, and 
the priest faced the east at all times®). When images were used 
in the veremonies at sun-rise, they too were placed with their 
faces towards the east, while in the eeremonies at sunset they 
faced the west®). This shows that the idea of @ibleh was well- 
defined in the Babylonian ritual, and was always, during the 
day, in the direction facing the sun. Was this perhaps due to 
the position of the sun-god in the sacrifiees? We have also 
seen that sacrifices offered after sunset had a different Qibleh. 
Thus the evening sacrifice to Anu, Bel, Ea and the other great 
gods was offered towards the evening star; that to Azag-Sud, 
Ninahakuddu and their companion deities, toward “the gods -of 
the night’ 5). 
 Purification-ceremonies cauld not be held at all times. 
Some days were unfavorable for them; some days more 
favorable than others. Then too, other facts might arise to 
prevent them. Thus we have seen that, because the day was 
unfavorable for his profession, no masması could offieiate in 
the NAM-BUR-BI-services, and these had to be carried out by 
an äsipu. 

') Beitr. XXXI-XXXVIL Col. I, 19 #. 

?) Torches possessed, as we have seen, a certain power over the evil 
spirits. 

°) Notice the exact directions in Beitr. XXVI-Col. u, 21. 

*) IV R. 55 No. 1, rev. 31; Beitr. XL, 7; IV R. 25 Ool. .UI, 28; cf 
Magläa IV, 111, and Cun. Texts XVII, 30, 38/39. 

®) Cf. above, p. 126. 
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Asipu-ceremonies could apparently be held at any place. 
This depended of course upon the purpose for which they were 
held. Thus, ceremonies for a sick man were usually held at 
his bed-side. A favorite_place for holding these services was 
on a river-bank, the idea being thai the flowing waters would 
carry away all impurityt); would bring tbe evil spirits back to 
their home in the tiämat. Siu-offerings were also sacrificed on 
the river-bank, although they too could be offered almost 
anywhere, depending greatly upon the purpose of the ceremony. 
Thus, when a tree was to be cut, in order to make images 
from its wood, a sin-offering was held before it. Again, when 
the palace was to be purified, a sin-oflering was held in the 
court, and other ceremonies performed at the outer gate. A 
favorite place for. holding a sin-offering was on the roof of .a 
house, the idea perhaps being that here nothing  whatsoever 


- intervened between the sacrifice and the gods to whom it was 


offered. This seems to have been especially’ customary with 
the sin-offerings to IStar. 

In cases where the purification- ceremonies were conduc- 
ted on a large scale, it seems to have been not uncommon to 
erect an especial building for this purpose, the bit rimgi, the 
“house of ablution”?). This was probably a small, temporary 
shelter, erected by the masmasu in some out-of-the-way place?), 
where there was no danger of other persons being contaminated 
by the evils purged from the sick man®). Here the gods, to 
whom these ceremonies were especially direeted, were thought 
to be present’). Although not certain, there are indications 
that the nsual ceremonies in the bit rimgi were those connected 


ı) C£. IIR. 5ib. 5—7; IV R. 59 No. I, rev. 1/2; No.2 rev. 13—17; 
and above p. 60. 

?) Cf. Beitr. XXVI Col. III, 22#., IV, 36; V R. 51, 20/21, 48/49, 
54/55b.; A. S. K. T. XII, 13ff.; Surpu V, 36-39; K. 168 (Harper’s Letters 
437), obv. 18. The importance of the ceremonies in the bit rimgi may be 
inferred from the fact that there was a whole series of tablets, called by 
this name (cf. Cat. V, 2051b). Of this series, Beitr. XXVI was the first 
tablet and K. 3392 and K. 6028 formed part of the tbird. K. 155 also be- 
longed to this series. 

®) Beitr. XXVI Col. III, 22—23. 

*) Cf. above, p. 60; also Numbers 12, 14; 19, 3, 7, 9. 

5) Beitr. XXVI Col. IL, 22 ff.; V R. 51, 20» fl. 
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with the gan urigallü, the niknakku, :the gisillia and similar 
objectst). 

In the sin-offering ‚itself, as we have seen, only lambs 
were used.  Regarding their age or sex, we know nothing. 
Possibly there were no specifications in this matter. We have 
also seen how a person could be purified by a young lamb?) 
that had been slaughtered without its apparently at all partaking 
of the nature of a sin-offering. In this case it. had probably 
a similar effeet to that of the symbolic objeets used in the 
services, Other animals, especially birds, were sometimes used 
in ‚these services, but not as sacrifices. They were either to 
drive away evil spirits, or else. to take the state of unclean- 
liness upon themselves?). Other animals, such as swine, could 
also be used for the latter purpose®). In the sacrifices to the 
evil spirits, the heart of a young swine, as well as a black dog, 
was often used. 

The lamb was the most important part of the sin-offering 
to the triad, while bread occupied this position in that to- IStar. 
They were usually accompanied by a libation of either sesame- 
wine or sweet and fermented wines. To these last other 
liquids were often added. Incense, usually of cypress-wood, 
was also offered, as well as a grain-offering) of dates and 
A-TER-meal, and a mixture of honey and butter. Some of 
these could at times be omitted, while other things could be 
added to suit the occasion. The order of sacrifice was imma- 
terial. In faet. the sin-offering could be interrupted by other 
ceremonies, 

The most important part of:the general purification-cere- 
mony was the $ptu. This was invariably spoken by the priest, 
often however in the name of the sick man. The latter could 


!) Beitr. XXVI Col. II, 22#.; A.S. K. T. XU, 18. Cf. above 
p. 7A. e 
2) The distinction between urisu and immöru or Su'u is not clear, 
Perhaps it is one of age. 

» K. 626 (Harper’s Letters. 24) obv. 12; U. L. tablet B. 64—67. Of. 
Leviticus 14, 53 and Wellhausen: “Reste ärabischen Heidentums” 2 nd 
Bd. .DirL ide 

*) K. 626, obv. 12. 

5) Corresponding to the Bibical mn ? 
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however reeite a short prayer to the god, asking for help, 
but this was not a 3iptu. Finally the sick man could recite a 
penitential psalmt), apparently unaccompanied by other cere- 
monies. ÖOften the priest and the sick man would reeite‘ alter- 
nate portions of the psalm?). 

The part that the layman took in the ceremonies was 
merely nominal. Apparently little more was expected ‘of him, 
than to be present. And, as we have seen, he was‘ not always 
present during the entire ceremony; he might go away after 
his presence was no longer needed. At times he was forbidden 
to look behind him while departinz. Sometimes, however, the 
layman took a more important part in the ceremonies, as was 
the case in those for the king. 

During the ceremonies the priest wore especial garments?), 
usually dark red or purple. If the ceremony was conducted 
on a large scale he changed these several times. There were 
also especial garments for the layman, but whether they were 
worn at all services can not be determined. 

The purposes for which the Asipu-services were employed 
were various. They were used to clean the sick, to purity 
houses, idols and other things. In short, wherever the possi- 
bility existed that evil spirits, and therefore ritual uncleanliness 
and sin, might be present, these services were employed. Thus, 
when Nabopolassar rebuilt Etemenanki, the terrace-tower of 
Babylon, he first purified the place®): 

i-na Sı-bi-ir asip-u-tim 

ni-me-ki il E-a u #% Marduk 
pi-Sa-ar-Sa ul-l-lu-ma 

By means of the äsipu-service, 
the wisdom of Ea and Marduk, 
its place he purified. 


1) Segü, cf. B. P. and IV R. 54 No. 2. 

Pr BIP. nos. 1,8, 6,7, & 

®) Notice the expression, kitü 8a Eridi, “the garıment ot Fridu”, in 
which Ea, as äsipu 3a apse, is clad; V R. 51b, 46/47; IV R. 18 No. 2, 
additions. 

4) Meismer: M. V. A. G. 1904, 3, pp. 8/9, 10—12b. cf. Bruce: A. J, 
S. L. XVI, 178 ft, No. 1 Col. II, 42—46. Cf. also Cun. texts, XVII pl. 99. 
65 ff., where the temple and city are purified. 


V. A. G. Mitteilungen, 1905. 3. 10 
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Finally the language employed in the äsipu-texts was very 
technical. In the $iptws themselves this is not so noticeable 
as in the directions for ceremonies. Naturally the aim in these 
was to be as concise as possible. 

This completes the study of. the äsöpu-ritual proper. 
However, as we have seen, it was necessary for all priests, 
no matter to what class they belonged, to make themselves 
ritually pure, before performing their holy duties. It remains 
now to learn the nature of these purification-ceremonies. 


Chap. IX. 
Purification-eeremonies in the Bara-Ritual. 


We have seen how, before a sin-oflering was sacrificed, 
the place where it was to be offered was first swept elean and 
holy water sprinvkled. This was, tbat no uncleanliness might 
come upon it, For the same reason, before beginning a cere- 
mony, the äsipu had to bathe in holy water. It made no 
difference if, since he had last bathed, no uncleanliness had 
come upon him. He could not be sure of this. And ifa 
layman took part in the services, he too had to first be puri- 
fied. We have seen how, during the course of the ceremonies. 
for the king, the latter bathed in holy water, not once, but. 
several times. 

The question naturally arises: if this was the case with 
the äsipu, was it not also so with all other priests as well? 
Did not they also have to be ritually pure? The answer is, 
as we expect, a decided affırmative. All priests had to be 
ritually elean, or else their worship received no response. Thus 
we read of the bärü-priest!): “On a favorable day shalt thou 
purify thyself and put on a clean garment”. This was prepa-. 
ratory to the regular bärß-services. And again we read?): 
“When the bärüs signs are incomplete and obscure, he has 
approached (to perform his official duties) in an unclean state. 
When he speaks in the holy place, but receives no answer 


») Beitr. I-XX, 29-30. 
2) Beitr. C, 8—11, 
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from the god, then he shall perform the ceremonies of washing 
‚and opening the mouth, and shall wash himself in a bowl of 
holy water. After this he may perform the ceremonies” !). 
These passages show that the bärü had to be ritualiy pure 
before entering upon his holy duties; and if, by chance, his 
seremonies remained unanswered, it signified that he was still 
in a state of impurity. 

Luckily we have three texts?) in which the purification- 
ceremonies for the bärü are described. The first two of these 
are practically identical. The first reads as follows: “When 
the bärüa is about to practice divination for the king, he shall, 
in the morning twilight, before sunrise, wash himself in the 
holy-water-bowl; shall put SI-SI-plant into sweet-smelling oil 
and anoint himself with this; shall then put on a clean gar- 
ment and purify himself with tamarisk and TÜL-LAL-plant; 
shall gargle (?) with the sap (?) of cedar-wood, and shall chew (?) 
some grain. He shall then make a necklace of precious 
stones, strung on a blood red, woolen cord, and put it on his 
neck. He shall then purify the river-bank with fire and offer 
a sacrifice®). Then he will see visions®), and his decision will 


!) This is a paraphrase, rather than a literal translation of the passage 

®2) Beitr. XI Rev. ete. LXXV—LXXVII, 13—19 and LXXIX—LXXXI 
St. Tand I. 

®) This can be nething else than a sin-oflering, because the text 
proceeds to say that, before the priest really begins to perform the bärd- 
ceremonies proper, be shall remove all these purifying preparations. Be- 
sides these seem to be purification-ceremonies for all classes of büär«s, and 
not merely those who practiced divination by observing the liver and 
entrails of slaughtered animals. 

*) Zimmern seems to think that this sacrifice was for the purpose 
of divination. He translates: “He shall offer a sacrifice and prophesy”. 
The text reads niga ukän birä ibarrema ina dinisu ! Samas u ı Adad 
könis iezazusu. But the purification-services are not completed until 1, 14. 
This line says that the priest (after performing the above-mentioned cere- 
monies) shall proceed to prophesy. Line 16, the last: of this section of the 
text, contains the title of the passage: “Purification-services to observe the 
majesty of the bärd-cult, etc.” This shows that this passage treats only 
of the purification-services preparatory to the bärü-services, and stops with 
the conclusion of these preparations. This agrees with our interpretation 
of the text. LI. 10—11 are then to be translated ‘He shall offer a sacri- 
fie. He will see a vision and Sama$ and Adwill stand supportingly 
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be supported by Sama$ and Adad. He shall then remove all 
the purification-preparations and ihe sacrifice, shall take off the 
precious stones from his neck, and the grain that he has been 
chewing, he shall tread under. foot, and: stand upon it, and then 
proceed with the. real bärü-ceremonies”. The second text is 
the same as the first, except that instead of putting a necklace 
on his neck and offering a sacrifice, the bärü, after chewing 
grain, washes his mouth and hands. The text here becomes 
fragmentary, but seems to show that the bank of the river was 
purified just as above, and that the priest poured upuntu into 
the fire there. What other ceremonies accompanied these can 
not be learned. When these purification-services were com- 
pleted, the priest proceded to carry out the bärü-services 
proper. 

These were purification-services for the bärä preparatory 
to. prophesying for the king. They seem to have been con- 
dueted on a rather grand scale. When, however, the bära was 
to prophesy for. a man of minor rank, the purification-cere- 
monies were correspondingly simpler. Thus before :prophesying 
for. an abkalls!), he purifies himself with different plants, and 
again makes a necklace of precious stones, but apparently 
places it this time on the neck of the abkalu?), who is of 
course present. He then proceeds with the services proper. 

We have also, in this text, directions for two other puri- 
fication-ceremonies, the meaning of which is very obscure. The 
first?) of these is as follows: “When the bärü prophesies, he 
shall wash himself in the holy-water-bowl. The sinner*) shall 


(literally, ‘properly’) by his decision”. The idea was, that now that he 
had properly purified himself, his ceremonies would be answered. This 
agrees exactly with the idea of Beitr. CO, 8—11, above. 
1) Beitr. XI Rev. ete. 25—29. 
 %) This is Zimmern’s rendering, based upon words he supplies in 
& break in the line.. However, he does not state upon what grounds he 
bases this emendation. By analogy with the ceremony with the king we 
would expect the bär& to put iho necklace upon his own neck. But since, 
as we shall see, the person consulting the bärü takes part in the purifi- 
eation-ceremonies, Zimmern’s reading ie highly probable. 
3) Beitr. XI Rev, ete. 16-—24. 
4) Böl arni, 
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put sap of cedar-wood upon his mouth and garments, and shall 
prostrate himself at the right side of the priest and pray: 
“O SamaS, decide my cause”. While (P) the bär& prophesies, 
the oppressor!) of the sinner leaves him. The bära@ shall anoint 
his yes with oil before the vessel used for prophesying, shall 
put (?) cedar-wood in a SU-KAK?), and put it on his neck; 
he shall put tamarisk-wood on his side?) and ears”. Then 
apparently he offers a sacrifice, although this is not sure, and 
then repeats three times above the sinner the prayer, “Observe 
this sin,” to Sama$. He then prostrates himself. It is diffieult 
to explain this ceremony; the only apparent solution being that 
a sinner, perhaps a sick mant), had consulted the bärü to learn 
whether he would be freed from his sin; whether his sickness 
would be removed. Whatever its real meaning, we learn from 
it that the person for whom the bärü-services were eonducted, 
partieipated in the purification-ceremonies. 


The other ceremony?) is even more obscure, due in great 
part to the fragmentary condition of the text. All we can learn 
from it is that it concerns a sick man who, as above, probably 
consulted the bärü io learn if he would recover. The bank 
of the river is purified with a fire of thorns in order, as it 
expressly states, that nothing evil. might approach. The barı 
seems to speak a 3iptu in the name of Ea and Mardukf) over 
the sick man and thus purify him. He then performs the 
ceremonies of washing and opening the mouth, washes himself 
in the holy-water-bowl, and then ea proceeds with the 
regular bärü-services. 


We now turn to the last text?) in which we find pre- 
scriptions for the purification-rites of the bärü. This text too 
is rather fragmentary, but the following ceremonies are clear: 


!) This must be an evil spirit. 

?) Something apparently made of leather. 

U De >hasier2ü ORK.B. Vi, 1,-464. 

4) Cf. the next ceremony. 
.*) Beitr. XI Col. IV. 

°) Here written *# SILIG-MULU-SAR, as is usual in tbe äsipu-ritual. 
?) Beitr. LXXIX—LXXXI St. I and II. 
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“When a bärü, of perfect bodily growth,!) is about to prophesy, 
he shall on a fzvorable day wash himself in the holy-water- 


bowl”. Then comes a break in the text. Then ne performs . 


the ceremony of washing his mouth, and puts tamarisk and 
cedar-wood on his ears. Then comes another break. Then 
when “the step ceases”?), he shall sweep the ground clean and. 
sprinkle holy water. Here the text breaks off again, but possibly 
at this time a sin-offering was sacrificed. When the text begins 
again, we find the bärü reciting $iptws in the names of Ea 
and Marduk?), and seemingly Ninahakuddu also, over the 
different utensils of the bäru-ritual, in order, as it expressly 
states, to free them from all uncleanliness. The 3iptu is, as 
usual, recıted three times into the vessel. . He then uses 
different plants, woods and other objects, “so that no evil 
might approach”. The text once more breaks off, and when 
it beginse again the priest has entered upon the bär@-ritual 
proper. 

One more text#) must now be discussed. This is clearly 
a regular sin-offering, consisting of the mixture of honey and 
butter, of dates and A-TER-meal, and of a lamb, of which the 
three meats are offered as usual. It seems to be directed 
against witches, but as it is a mere fragnment, its real nature 
can not be determined. It seems to be offered to Ea, Samas, 
Marduk5) and Adadt). This last, as well as the fact that the 
obverse forms part of a bärü-text, proves that it is elosely 
related to the bärü-ritual, but in just what way is not clear, 
and therefore no inferences can be drawn from it SOnDSIEEEE 
the use of the sin-offering in the bärä-ritual. 


These texts bring to light many interesting facts. They 
show in the first place the great importance attached to ritual 
eleanliness.. Unless tbe priest was pure, his ceremonies 


!) C£. above, p. 2. This was the first requisite for the priesthood, 
which no purification-ceremonies could give. 

?) = “at uight” (?). Cf. Zimmern’s note, and above, p. 110, note 1. 

®) Again written # SILIG-MULU-SAR. 

*) Beitr. XVI. Rev. 

®, Again written © SILIG-MULU-SAR. 

®% Of. above, p. 114, note 1. 
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were unacceptable to "the gods. These ceremonies were 
not different from the purification-services as we have learned 
them. The same plants and other objects were used as in the 
regular äsipu-services, while the use of fire and water was 
especially noteworthy in these services. Whether an actual sin- 
offering was sacrificed is not absolutely certain, yet in the first 
and last texts discussed it is extremely probable. These cere- 
monies too, just as those of the ä&pu-ritual, varied according 
to the.rank of the person for whom they were performed. 

Whether the use of cedar-wood, which played such a 
prominent part in these services, was peeuliar to them, or not, 
is impossible to tell. It seems very probable though, since in 
. no äSipu-text as yet published was it used as here. However, 
each äsipu-text contains so many new features, that this prac- 
tice too may any day be found in that ritual. 

The most significant feature about these services, however, 
is that the bär& performed his own purification-ceremonies, 
unaided by an äsipu or masmasu, and especially that the 3öptu 
was not confined .to the äsipu, but could be spoken by the 
bärü in connection with his own services as well. Does this 
perhaps indicate that originally all priests could exoreise evil 
spirits, and that only in course of time did this practice come 
to be peculiar to one special class? 


| Conclusion. 


Such was the doetrine of sin and its removal in the Baby- 
lonian religion; both purely ritual matters, for sin meant merely 
ritual uncleanliness, and its removal was by means of ritual- 
istie ceremonies, 4 

And two great questions arise from these and other investi- 
gations of the Babylonian religion: the first: in how far are 
the Jewish and Christian religions related to it, either through 
direet influence, or because of race-resemblances and similar 
developments of religious thought? For no one, not blinded 
by belief in divine revelation, will deny that startling' resem- 
blances and a close relationship existed between the Babylonian 
religion on the one side, and the Jewish and Christian religions 
on the other. And this must be.the task of the Assyriologist, 
to determine, scientificaly and without prejudice, the true 
nature of this relationship. | 

And the second question, perhaps more important and. 
far-reaching in its consequences than the first: how far have we 
advanced in our religious ideals, during the last twenty-five 
eenturies, beyond the standard of the Babylonian religion? How 
much of what is generally regarded as fundamental to religion, 
when viewed in the light of this and other primitive religions, 
turns out to be merely superstition, ibe result of contact with 
an idolatrous faith? And, on the other hand, how much of the 
Babylonian religion is universal; constitutes religion now and 
throughout all time? This is a question for the theologian, the 
philosopher and the historian. 

Both these questions can be finally answered only when 
our knowledge of the Babylonian religion shall have become 
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complete. And this can be only when all religious texts are 
published and their contents thoroughly understood. However, 
a great amount of material lies already before us, and this is 
being constantly increased. Therefore it is possible even now 
to make investigations in this great subject, and thus gradually 
advance towards the desired goal. The author hopes that this 
work will prove one step in that direction. 
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